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Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association. 
—_— 
AMERICAN Gas Ligur AssoctiaTION, / 
Secretary's Orrick, New York, Aug. 9, 1883. } 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Association will 
be held in New York city on the 17th day of October, 1883, at 10 a. m., and 
continue for three days. The Committee of Arrangements have nnanimously 
decided upon the Westminster Hotel, corner of Sixteenth street and Irving 
place, as the headquarters of the Association, The location is very central, 
being but one block east of Union Square, convenient to elevated railroad 
stations and principal surface car and omnibus routes. The appointments of 
the hotel are first-class in every respect, and the low rate of $3 per day has 
been secured—being quite a reduction from the regular rate charged. Mem- 
bers intending to be present at the meeting will please advise either Mr. 
James R. Floyd, 531 West 20th street, or Mr. Geo. Shepard Page, 49 Wall 
street, New York city, of the Committee of Arrangements, who will attend 
to the matter of engaging rooms, ete. It is important that early notice be 
given, in order that disappointments may be avoided, Gentlemen whose in- 
tention it is to be accompanied by their ladies will so advise. 

Members are earnestly requested to prepare papers to be read, or to pre- 
sent, in other form, such facts as may be of general benefit which the exper- 
iences of management may have given them. 

The Association owes to itself the duty of rendering its meetings of inter- 
est and practical value, not to its members alone, but also to that growing 
circle of those outside of its membership who, interested in the same indus- 
try, naturally look to this Association for instruction. It is therefore of the: 
utmost importance that evidence of our active participation in, and knowl- 
edge of, the changing conditions of our business should mark the proceedings 
of the Association, if its influence upon the gas industry of the country’is to 
be of permanent value. To this end all must share in the labor incident to 
the work, and feel an individual interest and responsibility. 

The Secretary requests members to notify him, at as early a date as possi- 
ble, of the topics they may select for papers. All requests and suggestions 
should be addressed to the Secretary, at 94 Dearborn street, Chicago, to re- 
ceive prompt attention. . Wa. Henry Wuire, Secretary. 
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GAS MATTERS IN BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
_—— 

The Standard oil monopoly, who have complete control of the Fulton 
Municipal Gas Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., have ceased active operations 
of opposition in the old Brooklyn Gas Company’s district, and are now try- 
ing, by negotiation, to accomplish their raiding purposes in the same manner 
so successfully carried out by them heretofore. They have demanded that a 
large portion of the old company’s stock be surrendered to them, at a price 
much less than the market value of the same ; in case this demand is not ac- 
ceded to, and the stock delivered over to them, their purpose is to ruin, if 
possible, the old company’s business, and decrease in every conceivable way 
the value of its property and franchises. 

This Fulton Municipal Gas Company, as it is now called, was originally 
organized under the title of the Mutual Gas Company, and was gotten up by 








a party of needy politicians with no other end in view than raiding on the. 
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companies then doing business in Brooklyn, The promoters of the scheme 
started out with great promises as to what they would do in the matter of 
benefiting the public by furnishing cheap gas, and ended, as all such | 
undertakings do, in simply trying to fill their own pockets, The Mutual Com- 
pany, after some years of precarious existence, fell into the hands of the oil 
monopolists, who are now trying, by their usual unscrupulous methods, to 
carry out the same policy in relation to the gas companies that has been so 
successfully employed by them in driving out ali the small manufacturers 
or refiners of oil. 

All opposition gas companies fullow out the same line of operations 
the practice most in vogue appears to be the following : 

Permission being obtained to lay pipe in any city or town, the same is 
placed only in the principal avenues or streets where the greatest quantity | 
of gas is demanded ; the next move is to open negotiations with the existing 
company, with a view to selling ou. at a good round price. In ease such 
negotiations are not successful, the raiders endeavor to compel such action 
by fixing the price of gas at a rate so ruinous as to leave the established 
company the option of either having the value of its property entirely de. 
stroyed, or submit to the blackmail for which the opposition was organ- 
ized. 

As an instance of what the professions and promises of the raiders are 
worth, in selling gas at fair or low prices, look at the matter as it stands to- 
day in the city of Brooklyn, in the districts in which the monopolists have 
entire control. Here it will be seen that in the territory supplied by the 
Citizens and Metropolitan companies the price of gas to consumers is $2.50 
per thousand cubic feet ; the gas sold by the two corporations above named 
is furnished by the Fulton Municipal Company, while this very Fulton 
Municipal Company, in furtherance of its raiding operations in the other 
companies’ districts, is selling the same gas at $1 per thousand. The com- 
panies not under control of the oil monopoly are selling gas at $2 per thou- 
sand, and can continue to sell at that figure, or no doubt even at a lower price, 
could they be assured that they would :@nain unmolested from the attacks 
of raiders of all kinds. 

The very modest demand of the monopolists, in the case of the old Brook- 
lyn Company, is that that company shall turn over to them 20 per cent., or 
one-fifth, of its stock, at a price 12 or 15 per cent. below the market value of 
the same. This is one of the preliminaries of settlement. The other is to 
give them a large percentage of the gas now supplied by the old company, 
or its equivalent profitin money. This is very ‘‘cheeky” indeed on the 
part of those fellows who make a great outery of furnishing cheap gas to the 
public on one hand, while they are endeavoring to ruin the existing com- 
panies on the other. ‘Through the imbecility, or something worse, of the 

managers of some Brooklyn companies, the monopolists have been even 
more successful than that mentioned above, having secured the desired stock 
at less than one-half its value, and compelling the companies to pay a sub- 
sidy besides. 

There has been very little legal protection given to property in this coun- 
try, and especially so docs this apply to the case of investors of small means 
who have placed their money in stocks or bonds of railroads, telegraphs, gas 
companies, or other corporations ; the disposition on the part of a few pow- 
erful sshemers seeming to be to rob the many of their hard earnings, in order 
that they may further enrich themselves regardless of the sufferings brought 
on others by such mean and selfish actions. This business of plunder, as it 
may rightly be termed, has been carried out with a high hand, and the suc- 
cess certain parties have met with in this nefarious business enables them to 
continue on in seeming impunity. The familiar brag so frequently heard 
issuing from the mouths of this class of raiders, ‘that they buy their 
law by the year, and it is useless for anyone to contend against them, since 
they can always secure such decisions in the courts as may best suit their 
purposes,” may do very well, for a time, to frighten fools or idiots, but will 
have little effect upon sensible people. The raiders will find that all this 
will be changed in time ; and if the people cannot get right and justice in 
any other way than by force, right and unity will give them such. 

If gas companies were as properly protected in their rights ia this country 
as they should be, the commodity they manufacture would not now be selling 
in this city at the price charged to the public ; and in the city of Brooklyn 
gas would be furnished to consumers at a price not exceeding $1.75, and 
very probably not more than $1.50, per thousand cubic feet. At these prices 
the companies, with a fair and honest paid-up capital, could pay reasonable 
dividends to the stockholders, and at the same time keep their plant in thor- 
ough and complete order. 

The experience in the city of London has been that, in order to get gas at 
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amount ; but this increased dividend can only be allowed through a corre- 
sponding reduction in the price charged for gas. 


This practice has worked so admirably in that country, to the protection 


of both consumer and stockholder, that there would seem to be no apparent 
reason why a like system would not prove equally beneficial to all concerned 
should the same be adopted and carried out in the cities and towns of the 
United States—if just and fair dealing with gas companies were here the 
rule and not the exception. 


It ought to be thoroughly understood, in every community, that so-called 


opposition gas companies have never, in any instance, permanently reduced 
the price of gas in any city or town in which they have gotten the privilege 
of operating. Indeed, on the face of it, it would not appear at all likely that 
such should be the case, taking into consideration the fact that double the 
amount of capital required for the necessities of the business has got to be 
invested, and on which it is certainly expected to have dividends paid. 
Could the ‘‘ dear people” only be brought to reflect properly on the situa- 


tion, it ought to be a very easy matter for them to arrive at the knowledge 


that these extra dividends are taken out of their pockets in the shape of a 
higher charge for the gas burned by them. 








THE ST. LOUIS (MO.) INJUNCTION CASE. 
————— 
The decision rendered August 27th by Judge Lubke in regard to the issu- 
ance of a temporary injunction asked for by the St. Louis Gas Light Com- 
pany, restraining the St. Louis Heat and Power Compény from manufactur- 
ing and supplying illuminating gas in the territory operated by the old com- 
pany, would appear, from the arguments presented in the case, to be in every 
sense just, fair, and proper. As we understand it, the St. Louis Gas Light 
Company, under its charter, has the exclusive right, title and privilege to the 
district in dispute ; and unless, as sometimes happens in these days, charters 
are granted merely to be broken, the position held by the old company 
would appear to be a perfectly safe one when viewed from a legal standpoint. 
The plaintiff charges, in its petition, that defendant corporation was formed, 
not for the original object of supplying an illuminating agent, but to supply 
steam for heating and power purposes. If this be true, and indeed 1t must 
be so, from the fact that defendant did not deny the allegation, how can such 
a grant be twisted round to mean that the holders of the same are at liberty 
to embark in a business totally different in all respects from that at first in- 
tended. In any case the injunction granted by Judge Lube cannot work to 
the serious detriment of the whilom steam company, since, should it be de- 
termined finally that the charter of the old St. Louis Company is not what 
on its face it purports to be, the bond filed will amply cover any pecuniary 
loss sustained. 








English Electric Lighting Memoranda. 
eae ee 
The Journal of Gas Lighting thus comments on the Vienna Electrical 
Exhibition: ‘‘ Not much is heard as yet of the Electrical Exhibition at 
Vienna, for very obvious reasons. It was opened with some state on the 
16th inst., by the Crown Prince; but it was naturally in a very unfinished 
condition. It has been said that the English section practically did not ex- 
ist on the opening day, except as an excuse for the appearance on the scene 
of Lord Sudeley, Sir Frederic Abel, and Sir William Siemens, in their orna- 
mental office of British Commissioners. The English Government did not 
support the undertaking very liberally ; their contribution being limited to 
£500. This is quite enough, under the circumstances ; for the Austrians, in 
holding their exhibition at this time, are ‘‘a day after the fair.” Very few 
English exhibitors of electrical machinery, especially in connection with 
lighting, can now afford to throw away much money in showing their goods 
without immediate prospect of selling. There may possibly be an unex- 
plored field for company promoters in the East of Europe ; bat as everybody 
with capital in Vienna must be fully aware of the state of the electrical share 
market in England, the chances for making an indirect profit out of the 
present opportunity for advertising must be slight.” 

In commenting upon the affairs of some of the English electric lighting 
concerns, our contemporary further says : 

‘“‘ The financial condition of the Pilsen-Jvel and General Electrie Light 
Company is ruthlessly exposed in the current number of Money. The 
company have now been working for thirteen mouths with a capital o! 
£55,925. On the first year’s revenue account there is an admitted loss oi 
£5,155. Yet the directors—who have received £1,163 by way of fees for con- 
ducting the affairs of the concern to this pass—tind the results of thei! 
operations ‘‘by no means discouraging.” Of course the directors are 1 
negotiation for some important public contracts—the managers of these w- 
dertakings are all wonderful negotiators—but it seems that another call o! 





a low price, the companies manufacturing it had to be protected by law in 
their just and equitable rights. Since this system has been followed out in 
that city, the welfare of the companies has steadily advanced, while, at the 
same time, the price of gas to the public has as steadily decreased. The 
English gas companies are permitted by law to pay 10 per cent. dividends to 


10s. per share has become necessary. Under these circumstances, our ¢01- 
temporary kindly prepares a balance-sheet, showing what is termed the pos'- 
tion of the company after the elimination of ‘‘ bogus assets,” such as good- 
will and patent rights; and by this statement the concern stands with a detic- 
iency of £90,511. This is pretty well for a year’s operations. The shares 0 
the company are stated to be worth 2s. 6d. less than nothing ; that is, would: 





their stockholders, and, under certain conditions, are allowed to increase this 





| be sellers must give half-a-crown with every share, in order to get rid of it. 
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[A Paper read before the Society of Gas Lighting,] 
Notes on Gasholders. 
— ee —- 


By Wm. Mooney. 


The following notes on the construction of non-trussed telescopic gas- 
holders, for the storage of illuminating gas, together with the accompanying 
table of percentages, have been compiled from the plans and specifications 
of ten holders erected during the last ten years under the direction of Mr. 
William Farmer. 

These holders ranged from 94 feet diameter of upper section to 148 feet, 
and a height for each lift ranging from 24 to 30 feet. The crowns were built 
without framework or trussing, perfectly flat, on temporary scaffolds, built 
for the purpose and removed on completion of the holders. This is contrary 
to the custom adopted ubroad, where they seem to aim at an imitation of 
trussed crowns, by giving the non-trussed crowns a rise of several feet in the 
center, and supporting them, when down, on permanent wooden frames 
erected in the tanks. No good reason can be given for this custom ; but, on 
the contrary, good reasons exist against it. Every time the holder is let 
down for any length of time a considerable quantity of gas is lost, while the 
crown of a non-trussed holder drives the whole of the gas out. An arched 
crown may perhaps look better when down than does a flat one ; but, as the 
normal condition of a holder is to be inflated and in action, this does not 
amount to much. 

No doubt any of the holders under consideration were strong enough to 
s stain the weight of the crowns unaided by any support whatever; but, as 
a concession to the opinion of others, a small brick pier has been erected in 
the center of tanks, the top of piers being built a little lower than the curb 
of holder. 

This center pier has, in one case, served a useful purpose, in puncturing 
the crown, and admitting the air, when a vacuum had been created by a 
sudden leak, dropping the water level over two feet instantly. The result of 
this in a trussed crown would have been a badly twisted holder, if not a per- 
fect wreck ; but in this case it resulted in simply ripping apart two of the 
crown sheets. 

As the whole weight of the crown in a non-trussed holder is sustained by 
the curb, that portion of the frame must, of course, be made strong enough 
to sustain it. 

For the smaller sized holders the curbs were made of two rings of angle 
iron and two rows of circular flat plates, secured to the angle irons with 
rivets and stay bolts, placed at short intervals all around the curb. The 
curbs of the larger holders were made with channel irons and circular flat 
plates, forming a circular box girder around the edge of upper section. The 
lower circular flat plates rest on and are secured to the tops of the vertical 
legs of beam iron described elsewhere. 

The center plates of crowns were made about the same thickness as the 
upper flat plates of curbs, the intermediate plates being much lighter, and 
secured to the center and curb plates with double rows of rivets, the re- 
maining rows of sheets having single rows of rivets. 

On the crowns of holders, placed directly over the standpipes, are bonnets 
for the protection of that part of the crowns when down. These are made of 
sufficient height, and about two feet greater in diameter than the pipes. The 
top plates are secured with tap bolts, so that they can be easily re- 
moved. 

Manholes are placed at convenient places on the crowns, and small handholes 
are placed opposite each column, and in the rear of large guide wheel car- 
riages, for the purpose of securing the guide wheel frame to side of upper 
section. 

The sides of upper sections are strengthened with vertical ribs or legs of 
beam iron, of suitable size, strongly secured to the lower plate of curb and 
side sheets of upper section. 

In the holders under consideration the number of legs was regulated by 
the number of columns in the frame—there being four legs to each column. 
This places one leg opposite to each column, and three placed at equal dis- 
tances between them. Two-thirds of these legs are strengthened with 
trussed rods of round iron, secured at the top and bottom of legs. 

The outside of upper sections, opposite to the trussed legs, are strength- 
ened by vertical flat iron plates, secured to the beam iron legs and curb. On 
these strips the barrel rollers, on top of inverted cup or grip of lower sec- 
tion, travel up and down the sides of upper section. The strips also extend 
up above curb, and form supports to the railing around the curb of the 
holder. 

The side sheets of holders are made of uniform thickness, except the top 
and bottom ones, which are made about double the thickness of the inter- 
mediate sheets. The top edges of the side sheets are placed on the outside, 
to allow the paint to run into the joint. 

The hydraulic cups, at bottom of upper sections, are made of channel 


iron, curved to the proper radius, with heavy outside sheets and bead irons on jamong the several parts of the holder by the table. About 10 per cent, 








the upper edges. On the bottom of hydraulic cups are placed barrel rollers, 
which travel against channel irons secured to the inside of lower or outer 
sections. ‘The upper sections are kept in place by guide wheels running on 
rails secured to columns, and having adjustable carriages, by which the 
holders can be kept in their proper positions. The favorable working of the 
holder is greatly increased by an increesed number of columns, guide rails, 
and wheels. 

The outer or lower sections are suspended by rods and chains passing over 
grooved wheels, placed on suitable bearings in the entablature of columns, 
and carrying the counterweights. The top of lower sections were made with 
riveted cups, similar in shape to the hydraulic cups on bottom of upper 
sections. 

The side sheets were made the same as in upper section, and strengthened 
with vertical legs of channel iron, placed opposite to legs of upper section. 

The bottom curbs were made with either one or two rings of angle iron, 
curved to the proper radius, and secured to the vertical channel irons and 
side sheets. 

The lower or outer sections were kept in place by adjustable grooved roll- 
ers at the top, running on the guide rails of columns, and by barrel rollers 
running against the cast iron guide rails on walJs of tank, and secured to the 
bottom curb. 

The frames of these holders consist of wrought iron columns, with cast 
iron bases, caps, and entablatures, and lattice girders made of angle irons 
and flat irons. 

The shafts of columns were of wrought iron, in sections of six feet or less, 
each section being made in one piece, with the joints planed and secured 
with inside butt plates, and the vertical joints placed behind the guide rails. 
The seats on the cast iron caps and bases are turned off to receive the 
wrought iron sections, to which they are secured by countersunk bolts. The 
cast iron bases are secured to the brick piers of tank with long anchor bolts, 
having heavy cast iron washers. The guide rails, of railroad iron, are se- 
efired to columns with channel irons and cast iron chairs, placed at every 
joint in shaft. Counterweights are placed in each column, suspended by the 
chains before mentioned. The sections of shafts of columns are secured to 
each other with butt plates, and the rivets made flush on the outside. Gen- 
erally neither the joint nor the rivets can be distinguished under the 
paint. 

The number of columns necessary to properly inclvse the holders has gen- 
erally been decided by the diameter of upper section, one column being 
allowed to every ten feet in diameter. This rule has not, in every case, been 
adhered to ; but where it has been violated the number has generally been 
in excess of that required by the rule. 

The above proportion of the number of columns to diameter gives a 
greater support to the holder, and divides the wind pressure between a 
greater number of supports, thereby giving greater steadiness of pressure, 
and about the right length of girder ; so that the angle iron chords can be 
rolled in one piece. The depth of the girders varies from 3 feet to 3 feet 
6 inches. 

In the matter of painting the holders and frames, there has been the usual 
variety of tastes in regard to color—black, possibly from economy, being the 
prevailing shade. White holders, with the frames painted a darker color, 
are not unknown ; but the water in the tanks is rarely of such purity that 
any delicate shade can withstand the nightly baths to which holders are gen- 
erally subjected. 

The following table of percentages has been made from the estimated 
weight of ten telescopic double-litt holders, of the following diameters and 
depths: 


Diameter of Upper Section. Depth of Side. 


|e a Sere 94 feet 0 inches. 25 feet 0 inches. 
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As the inlet and outlet pipes are generally furnished under a separate con- 
tract, they have not been included in the table of percentages. 

The upright pipes are generally the usual pipes, with hub and spigot 
joints; but the drip boxes, horizontal pipes, and bends are made extra 
heavy, with the flanges strengthened by ribs between the bolt holes, 

To use the table of percentages, we must know the diameter and max- 
imum pressure required. By squaring the diameter and multiplying the 
product by the pressure in tenths, and again multiplying this product by 
0.40906, we have the weight of the holder in pounds, which can be divided 
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should be added for waste in manufacture, and an allowance made for the 
weight of water in cup. 
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The St. Louis Gas, Fuel, and Light Company Enjoined. 


2 


| 


| Judge Lubke, of St. Louis, Mo., before whom was argued the matter of 
the injunction suit brought by the St. Louis Gas Light Company against 
| the St. Louis Gas, Fuel, and Power Company, rendered the following de- 


| cision, which was announced on Thursday, Au;sust 27: 
| The statute provides that when it shall appear by the petition that the 
plaintiff is entitled to the relief demanded, and such relief, or any part 
thereof, consists in restraining the commission or continuance of some act of 
defendant, the commission or continuance of which during the litigation 
| would produce injury to the plaintiff, a temporary injunction may be granted 
| to restrain such act. The remedy by injunction is declared to exist in all 
| cases to prevent the doing of any legal wrong whenever in the opinion of the 
| court an adequate remedy cannot be afforded by an action for damages. 
| Upon the granting of a temporary injunction, except in suits instituted by 
| the State in its own behalf, a bond with sufficient sureties is required of the 
plaintiff to indemnify defendant against all loss and damage should it turn 
out that the injunction onght not to have been granted. After the granting 
of a temporary injunction a motion may he made by defendaft at any time 
in the term to dissolve it ; and upon the hearing of this motion the parties, 
if the petition and the defendant’s answer present issues of fact, may adduce 
proof, and the court is required to decide the motion upon the weight of the 
testimony. 


‘* These sections of the statute clearly indicate that in passing upon the 
present application the court is directed to do so upon the allegations of the 
plaintiff's petition, which, under the practice in such cases, is verified by the 
affidavit of plaintiff's president ; that for the purposes of this application the 
facts alleged in this petition must be taken to be true. Whatever action is 
now taken is not decisive of the rights of the parties, and was not so intended 
| by the law-makers, but is only for the purpose of preserving to the plaintiff, 
pending the litigation, that to which ly the petition plaintiff has established 
color of right, provided it also appears that plaintiff cannot obtain adequate 
redress in an action for damages. 
| ‘The rights which plaintiff asserts were obtained by an act of the General 
| Assembly of this State constituting plaintiff's charter, approved in 1837. 

For the considerations recited in that act, plaintiff was authorized to 
manufacture inflammable gas from certain substances specified in the act, 
and such other materials then in use or which might thereafter be used for 
that purpose, and was given the sole and exclusive privilege of vending gas 
| lights and gas fittings in the city of St. Louis and its suburbs to such per- 
| SODS as might voluntarily choose to contract for the same; and to enable 
| plaintiff to carry into effect and avail itself of these privileges, it was author- 
| ized to lay pipes and conduits in the streets and alleys of the.city, and the 
roads and avenues of its suburbs. 

«Tt is alleged in the petition that plaintiff, upon faith of the grants con- 
tained in this charter, proceeded at great expense to construct works and to 
lay pipes and to establish in the city of St. Louis a gas business, which it 
enjoyed exclusively over the entire city until February, 1873, when, by 
| tripartite contract entered into between plaintiff, the Laclede Gas Company, 
| and the city of St. Louis the plaintiff surrendered to the city of St. Louis the 
exclusive feature, and only the exclusive feature, of its right to vend gas in 
that portion of the city and its extensions lying north of the south line of 
Washington avenue ; that by said tripartite agreement plaintiff retained and 
has ever si:ce enjoyed unimpaired its exclusive rights aforesaid in all por- 
tions of said city and its suburbs lying south of said south line of Washing- 
| ton avenue. 

«Tt is insisted by defendant that this grant of an exclusive right claimed 
by the plaintiff should be held null and void, because it creates a monopoly, 
and is in restraint of trade. Acts of this character have been sustained by 
the courts of Wisconsin, Louisiana, and Tennessee, and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the slaughterhouse cases. ‘They have been 
held illegal in Connecticut, and in a recent case in Kentucky ; but in this 
latter case the court was helped by a constitutional provision inhibiting such 
legislation. Our own Supreme Court, in the controversy between the pres- 
ent plaintiff and the city, in passing upon the tripartite contract, recognized 
the existence of exclusive rights in the plaintiff, and defined the same to be 
the right to exclude competition in the territory of the city south of Wash- 
ington avenue. There is also a well-known rule by which all legislative acts 
are presumed to be constitutional and valid until the contrary is clearly 
shown. It would be unusual for a nisi prius court, upon an application fora 
preliminary order in a case not yet in issue, to declare invalid an act of the 
Legislature which is thus supported by authority and presumption, and 
| which bas been considered in force and valid for more than forty years. 
| Hence the objection made as above stated must for the present be over- 








ruled. 

‘It is next contended by defendant that the exclusive rights of the plain- 
tiff must be confined to the limits of the city as they existed in 1837, The 
plaintiff's charter does not in express terms contain such limit; it includes 
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' nounced that the agent to be conducted through the pipes proposed to be 
: laid by the defendaut and to be used in generating heat and power was 
| steam; that notwithstanding such announcement, the defendant, with crafty 
b intent to invade and usurp the plaintiff's exclusive rights and privileges, has 
- constructed works in the city of St. Louis to be used for the manufacture of 
’ gas lights and gas for illuminating purposes, and did embark and is now en- 
| gaged in the manufacture and sale of such gas, and is now lighting therewith 
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proceeding to lay service pipes in the streets of the city to enable it to carry 
» on such gas business, 
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the suburbs of the city, and by a mile of construction applicable in such 
cases, & legislative grant designed for a city at large operates throughout 
the boundaries, whatever their change. The ordinance approved April 1, 
1880, granting certain privileges to the defendant corporation, granted the 
right and privilege of laying pipe, with all necessary and proper attachments, 
connections, and fixtures, below the surface of any of the public streets, 


of heating public and private buildings. 
‘The petition alleges that the defendant gave out and caused it to be an- 


buildings in said city south of Washington avenue, and has laid and is now 


It is insisted by plaintiff that the ordinance of the 
Municipal Assembly granting to defendant’s incorporators and assignees the 
privilege of laying these service pipes, even for heating and power purposes, 
is invalid, because the charter of the city does not expressly invest in the 
municipality authority to make such grant, and that it has not such power 
by necessary implication, 

“The rule is that the absolute control of the public streets of the city is in 
the State, and municipal control thereof must be derived from the Legisla- 
ture of the State by express grant or necessary implication, from powers 
granted by the same source, If this objection to the ordinance is well 
founded, and the ordinance is invoked, it must follow that every interference 
by defendant with the highways under and in the manner directed by the 
ordinance is the creation of a nuisance, which could be enjoined at the suit 
of adjoining owners, Plaintiff is not an adjoining owner in this sense, And 
although defendant may be violating its charter, such fact cannot be asserted 
ly plaintiff to entitle it to injunctive relief here prayed. In a proper pro- 
ceeding by the State to forfeit defendant’s charter, that question must be 
litigated. But the petition charges an invasion of plaintff's exclusive 
rights ; that the continuance of this invasion is threatened ; that plaintiff is 
remediless at law ; that if this invasion is continued the damages sustained 
by the plaintiff in consequence thereof will be irreparable, and that defend- 
aut is hopelessly insolvent. The petition also in effect alleges that the de- 
fendant has fraudulently departed from the ordinance under which it claims 
to be acting, and under color of the same is now invading plaintiff’s rights. 
These allegations are expressly recognized in the books as grounds for in” 
junction relief. 

‘Tt is insisted by defendant that a temporary injunction against it will do 
defendant more harm and damage than the refusal of it pending this litiga- 
tion will do to plaintiff. In passing upon this proposition the fact that de- 
feudant’s capital is so small that it must therefore be making its plant largely 
upon credit, and the allegation of the petition that defendant is hopelessly 
iusolvent, must be given proper weight. Should the plaintiff ultimately pre- 
vail in this cause, the court would have to decree an accounting of the profits 
nade by the defendant in the invasion of plaintiff's rights, and to render 
judgment therefor against defendant. -Such judgment, if the allegation of 
the insolvency of defendant be true, would then be worthless, On the other 
tand, if plaintiff does not prevail in this cause, the bond by it to be given 
will secure defendant against loss. Furthermore, as plaintiff’s rights are 
predicated upon a statute of this State, the rule declared by the Supreme 
Court in such cases authorizes the issuance of an injunction without proof of 
lamage. If plaintiff is right in what the petition asserts, then, for the rea- 
sons already stated, and that the damages must be ascertained by an ac- 
counting in equity, the plaintiff is without adequate remedy at law in action 
fv damages. It appearing, therefore, that the plaintiff, by its amended pe- 
ton has shown such color of right as in the exercise of a sound judicial dis- 
wretion requires the issuance of a temporary injunction, as prayed in this 
petition, the order for such injunction will be made upon condition that 
plaintiff will execute and file the proper bond in an amount to be presently 
ixed by the court.” 

The amount of the boyd to be filed by the St. Louis Gas Light Company 
vas placed at $100,000, Messrs. R. J. Lackland and Socrates Newman quali- 
‘Ying as sureties. 

Messrs. 8. T. Glover and George A. Madill appeared for the old com- 
pany, while Col. Broadhea’, Messrs. Post & Post, and Mr, Randall Morgan 
vere the attorneys for the other side. 

The effect of the decision given above is to stop all of the business of the 
lew company in the district south of Washington avenue, in the manner 
tated in the plaintiff's petition, This includes the stoppage of the laying of 
bipe and the manufacture and sale of gas for illuminating purposes in the 
listrict mentioned. 





The Alizarino Industry. 
a 

The London Journal of Gas Lighting gives the following resume of the 

| addresses on this topic delivered by Mr. Ivan Levinstein, before the Man- 

| chester Section of the Society of Chemical Industry : 

After reviewing the very rapid developement of the industry with which he 
was then specially concerned, the lecturer proceeded to point out the natural 
advantages which this country possesses over all others for the manufacture 
of the dye—viz., 1. An abundant supply of the most important raw mater- 
ial (anthracene), which we have at present to export, and which we can pro- 
duce in quantities much in excess of the presentdemand. 2. Cheaper caustic 
soda—another important essential. 3. Cheaper fuel. 4. Large consump- 
tion at our own doors, 5. The special facilities for exporting to other 
countries. 

The advantages to be derived from the full development of alizarine manu- 
facture in this country will not, said Mr. Levinstein, be confined merely 
to the producers and consumers of the dye, but other collateral industries— 
such, for instance, as the manufactures of soda, of ordinary and of fuming 
sulphuric acid, and of bichromate and chlorate of fotash—will be largely 
benefited. I shall be able to show that the manufacture of alizarine, as at 
present carried on, is based on processes perfected by science and experience ; 
and that the technical difficulties, which at the outset were great, have now 
been overcome by the use of apparatus which experience has shown to be 
the most suitable for the purpose. We may truly say that the manufacture 
of this dye is now no more difficult than thut of many other well-known tar- 
colors. To carry on the industry suecessfully, however, it will be necessary 
not only to commence with sufficient capital, so as to produce large quanti- 
ties, and thus reduce the proportion of the working expenses, but also to es- 
tablish it on sound commercial and scientific principles. No manufacturer, 
however large bis capital, will be successful if he endeavors to work by mere 
rule-of-thumb, It will be of the highest importance to select not only men 
thoroughly experienced in the technical part of the work, but also chemists, 
who will be able to control and continually improve every stage of the pro- 
cess. Iam quite aware that we may have to contend with certain diffiulties 
before this industry is fully established in this country, but these difficulties 
are not all serious, and certainly not as great as is asserted by some to whose 
interests the establishment of this manufacture would be opposed. It is 
also obvious that the fancy price at present charged for alizarine will be re- 
duced at the expiration of the patent, but the British manufacturer will al- 
ways have the satisfaction of being able, so long as he conducts his business 
properly, to compete successfully with foreign manufacturers ; for even if the 
latter, for some special reasons, were to sell without profit, we ought, 
through the greater cheapness of raw materials, &c., to manage to realize, at 
the same prices, at least 10 per cent. profit. 

I do not desire to trouble you this evening with the difficulties which were 
encountered by the earlier manufacturers in obtaining a sufficient supply of 
the raw material, or with the technical difficulties which they had to over- 
come. I intend to treat all this as a thing of the past, and give you only a 
brief statement of the development and present position of the industry, be- 
ginning with the source from which nearly all the artificial coloring matters 
are derived—viz., gas tar. 

Everybody, no doubt, knows what gas tar is—a black liquid, of uninviting 
appearance ; in whose darkness, however, wonderful treasures lie hid. This 
liquid is a curiously complex mixture, consisting of a great variety of chemi- 
cal compounds ; and although black as coal itself, it contains the raw mater- 
ial of all the well-known brilliant aniline, naghthalene, and alizarine colors. 
One of its constituents is anthracene, This body belongs to a series of chemi- 
cal compounds known to chemists as the aromatic hydro-carbons ; called 
aromatic because some of its members possess a peculiar fragrant odor. It 
is composed of 14 parts of carbon and 10 parts of hydrogen, and is expressed 
by the chemical formula C,,H,o. Anthracene, when pure, crystallizes in 
shining white scales ; exhibiting a bluish-white fluorescence, and melting at 
213? ©. When gas tar is subjected to the process of distillation, mixtures of 
different products are obtained, which are collected at the different stages of 
distillation. The first product, distilling over at a comparatively low tem- 
perature, is known to the trade as ‘‘the first running ;” and contains, 
amongst others, the substances from which the aniline colers are obtained. 
The next product, passing over at an elevated temperature, and known as 
‘‘ light oil,” contains a large quantity of carbolic acid. The next, which 
comes over at a further increased temperature, is creosote oil ; containing a 
large amount of naphthalene—the raw material of the beautiful naphthol 
colors. Finally, at a temperature varying from 300° to 400° C., an oil distills 
over, which is now known as anthracene oil. The residuum in the retort is 
pitch, used for asphalting and other purposes. The anthracene oil (called 
also green oil) is an oil of a greenish-yellow appearance, in which a yellow 
solid matter is suspended. ‘This oil is run into tanks to allow it to cool and 
settle, when some more of the yellow matter will crystallize out. The next 





operation is to separate the solid matter, which is the crude anthracene, from 
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the liquid oils. There are various methods in use for obtaining this result. 
Either the solids are separated from the liquid by centrifugal machines (hy- | 
dro-extractors), or the whole mass is filtered through bags, or it is forced 
through filter presses ; and in order to secure a still more effectual separa- | 
tion, the result of these preliminary pressings is further subjected to powerful | 
hydraulic pressure, first cold and then hot. The crude anthracene thus ob- 
tained is then ground and sold to alizarine makers, and contains on an aver- 
age about 33 per cent. of pure anthracene. 

At the outset of the alizarine manufacture there was a great scarcity of 
authracene. The manufacturers were at that time afraid of an insufficient 
supply ; but the apparent deficiency soon vanished, and at present the sup- 
ply is in excess of the demand. Consequently the value has fallen, during 
the last eighteen months, from 8s. 6d. to 1s. per unit ; and no doubt it can 
be bought to-day at even less than this. There is also no great probability 
of it again becoming scarcer, even with a considerably increased demand for 
alizarine, as the future increase of the production of anthracene from new 
sources will more than balance the probable increase in the consumption of 
alizarine. 

Before referring to the new sources for the supply of anthracene, it may be 
of interest to glance at the quantity obtainable from the present and only 
source—viz., from gas tar. The quantity of gas tar obtained from the whole 
of the gas works in this eountry may be estimated at 500,000 tons, at least, 
perannum, The quantity of coal annually carbonized in this country for 
gas making is estimated at 10,000,000 tons. The amount of tar obtained 
from the coal depends on the quality of the coal used, and on some other cir- 
cumstances ; but wemmay take it as averaging at least 5 per cent. In Man- 
chester nearly as much as 7 per cent. of tar is obtained. During the six 
months ending Dec, 28, 1882, the Gaythorn and Rochdale Road works to- 
gether used 127,907 tons of coal and cannel, producing 8,785 tons of tar, or 
about 7 per cent. of the quantity of coal. Manchester and Salford convert 
more than 300,000 tons of coal per annum. Gas tar contains from 0.75 to 1 
per cent. of pure anthracene ; but practically not nearly this proportion is 
recovered ; certainly not now that distillers, in consequence of the reduced 
value, have ceased to distil the green oils. The quantity actually obtained 
averages from { to 1} per cent. of crude 33 per cent. anthracene ; so that the 
yearly production of the United Kingdom cannot fall short of 5,000 or 6,000 
tons ; and careful inquiries, which I have instituted with a view of ascertain 
ing as far as possible the exact quantity, confirm these figures. This quan- 
tity of anthracene suffices for the production of 9,000 tons of 20 per cent. 
alizarine. From thistyou will see that there is enough of anthracene, taking 
only the British production into account, to meet the present demand. 
Still, a sudden increase in the consumption of alizarine, or other colors made 
from anthracene (to which I shall have occasion to refer), would again cause 
a scarcity of the article. 

We will now consider how far the new prospective sources for obtaining 
coal tar will prevent this. These new sources may be classified as follows :— 
1. The destructive distillation of petroleum. 2. Coke-ovens and blast 
furnaces. 3. The carbonization of coal for general manufacturing purposes, 
using coke and gas as fuel, and gaining tar, benzine, and ammonia as 
residual products. 4. The distillation of coal, with the object of obtaining 
the principal products— coke, tar, and benzine, and (as a residual product) 
gas. 
After dealing with the first two sources of supply, Mr. Levinstein pro- 
ceeded: We now some to the conversion of coal into gas and coke for 
general manufacturing purposes. In some quarters it has been suggested 
that the soda manufacturers should entirely cease to use coal as fuel in its 
natural state, and should convert all their coal into coke, and use the latter, 
together with the gas, as fuel instead of the coal, obtaining ammonia and tar 
as the residual products. This suggestion appears of great practical value, 
and deserving very careful consideration. As far as the available data per- 
mitted, I have made some approximate calculations, and have come to the 
conclusion that it will pay any manufacturer whose minimum consumption 
amounts to 300 tons of coal per week to carbonize his coal. With proper 
apparatus, and taking advantage of the latest improvements, he will not only 
reduce his coal account to a minimum, but, under favorable conditions, he 
will have his fuel free, and realize a profit on the operation, besides doing 
away toa considerable extent with the smoke nuisance. The following 
figures will give a pretty fair estimate of the results of carbonizing coal for 
general manufacturing purposes. I have purposely avoided giving the pres- 
ent values of the different products, as some of them fluctuate considerably, 
and they may easily be ascertained by any one interested in the subject. It 
is estimated that 100 tons of coal will yield, on an average, 65 tons of coke, 
1,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 5 to 6 tons of tar, and 10 tons of ammonia water 
(6° Twaddle). The 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas when passed through a fatty 
absorbent lose about 100,000 cubic feet, and yield in place of it about 350 gal- 
lons of 70 per cent. benzine. The 900,000 cubic feet of gas and 65 tons of coke 
will be practically equivalent in heating power to the 100 tons of coal car- 














ing expenses) will be the profit. These figures are, of course, only approx. 
imate, and may differ considerably according to circumstances. 

I will now proceed to notice the latest and probably the most importa; 
source for obtaining tar suitable for the manufacture of colors—viz., the 
direct distillation of coal, with the object of obtaining as principal produc 
coke, ammonia, benzine, tar, and (as a subsidiary product) gas. This soure 
is practically unlimited, and its importance cannot be over estimated. Ty 
carbonization of coal, if carried out to an extent, must cause a revolutiy 
in the tar and ammonia trades, and in the separation of hydrocarbons, auj 
cannot fail to exercise considerable influence, in an economic direction, ~ 
other industries. 

The idea of carbonizing coal with the object of obtaining the residual pro. 
ducts as principal ones is not new, nor is the process of extracting benzix 
from gas new. That gas contains benzine has been known for many years 
and in 1869, Caro, A. and K. Clemm, and Engelhorn took out a patent clain, 
ing to obtain benzine from coal-tar gas, by passing the latter into oils ¢/ 
high boiling points, such as paraffines, heavy petroleums, ete. This pate 
has now expired. Berthelot in making an analysis of Paris gas, described 
in 1876, a method of calculating the amount of benzine contained in gas }y 
passing it through nitric acid, and either allowing the latter to absorb it « 
converting it into nitro-benzine. The same chemist in 1877 found that tle 
illuminating power of coal gas is due toa great extent to benzine. Hen 
this substance is a necessary and regular constituent of gas used for illumine. 
tion. 

Last year the price of 90 per cent. benzine rose from about 5s. 6d. per gul. 
lon to nearly 14s.; and although this price has been very considerably 1. 
duced, it is still quoted much above its usual value. No doubt this abnormd 
price of last year, caused by certain special circumstances, set the British i, 
ventive mind to work, and within the last twelve months there have been, if] 
am not much mistaken, at least four patents taken out relating to the extrac 
tion of benzine for coal gas, and including processes more or less practicable 
for an economical method of carbonizing coal and obtaining the residual pro 
ducts. The amount of benzine in the gas depends partly on the quality i 
coal and the mode of carbonizing. On examining the Manchester gas o): 
tained from Rochdale Road works, I found it to contain about 34 gallons d 
benzine-toluene per 10,000 cubic feet of gas, which is about equivalent to! 
ton of coal. For the abstraction of the benzine, Caro’s and Berthelot: 
methods were employed—viz., in one experiment the gas was passed throug 
heavy coal tar oil, and in the other through nitric acid; but as the latter dil 
not give so good a result, a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids was sul: 
stituted. In both cases it is necessary te agitate well while the gas is pass 
ing through the absorbent ; and when working on a larger scale they must! 
cooled, On comparing the results obtained, I think the nitric acid absorp 
tion (or as we will call it the nitrobenzine method) will encounter som 
practical difficulties, as binitrobenzine is readily formed, together with nitn 
benzine; but most likely, with proper apparatus, these difficuliies may \i 
obviated without the loss of benzine. It is interesting to notice that th 
nitrotoluene which the nitrobenzine contains is principally orthotolueue 
The absorption of benzine by means of heavy coal-tar oils, although for aj 
aniline oil maker the dearer process of the two, gave better results, li 
heavy oil after saturation, was first heated externally toseparate the benzil 
but as only a small quantity distilled over 130° C,, wet steam was passed inf 
it, which carried the benzine over very freely. This benzine possessed tl 
specific gravity of 0.885, but as small quantities of the heavy oil we 
mechanically carried over with the steam, it was rectified, when its specif 
gravity fell to 0.875, which is rather lower than that of ordinary benzine 
toluene, or their mixtures. The portion not soluble in sulphuric acid did 1 
exceed 1 per cent., which is very fair; but, notwithstanding, the yield of nitr 
benzine was not so good as might have been expected. The aniline oil mad 
from this nitrobenzine corresponds in quality with the commercial auilid 
made from commercial 70 per cent. benzine, which was confirmed by | 
coloring matters made frora the aniline. The distilling points of the benz 
and aniline are given in the following table : 


Benzine. (Sp. gr. 8.875 ; normal pressure. ) 
C. Per Cent. | Cc. Per Cent 
ARES Ferme. 4 _, Se ee 55 
Ea eaakisw wabkeanel 8 EK iasds i sevitadeoaaaee 59 
cnt niain kone apluaageade 15 Ta a 63 
Rees ee 23 ___ ERP re 66 
| RRR eal = - 30 IN cs cuucnyanto'csk} auanae 72 
NE 4 cenhuacdeaseneenna 36 MCh dkcsssudhencatieaue 79 
Ee 40 Deiiissxavexusmaead others 87 
NE RR a = 53" 46 Bc ghisesestesklaerd 94 
iirvswkiiuassesckgmanauee 51 

Aniline. (Sp. gr. 0.98; normal pressure. ) 
Cc. Per Cent. Cc. Per Cent 
Se eee 6 Pe iitinih sksch i tsunaecsen 75 
DE wvohsanccaspeckaeetatie 15 Minidstkadkcacernmnanel 84 
Mss Seacetensonvesne’ 34 al chsdenaxtesceeiredl 93 
Bes ish vavocesstbesn eters 52 MpubanéciavssPuecks Skee 96 





bonized ; so that the tar, ammonia, and benzine (less depreciation and work- 
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valve for the air and gas, the same being located ifiside tle cylinder head, 
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On comparing the quantity of benzine obtained from this new source, we 
shall find that while hitherto from 1 ton of coal carbonized there could be ob- 
tained, on an average, only 17 oz. of benzine, the same quantity carbonized by 
the new method will yield about thirty times this amount. The patentees and 
others no doubt rely, to some extent, on the present abnormally high price 
of benzine ; but if this article were reduced to a quarter of its present price, 
which is not unlikely to happen, I think even then the scheme ought to 
prove financially successful, Already works are in course of erection, some 
of which will be completed in a very short time, with the object of testing 
the practicability of the process on a large scale. The leading principle to 
be kept in view in carrying out this process should be—first, to conduct the 
carbonization at a temperature which will give the maximum quantity of tar 
and ammonia without much deteriorating the quality of the coke, which is 
equivalent to some sort of compromise between coke and gas making; 
secondly, to adopt the most practicable method of extracting the benzine 
from the gas obtained ; thirdly, to minimize the cost of the erection of the 
necessary plant, which naturally must be large. 

Now, if we consider the question of the increased production of tar, am- 
monia, benzine, &c., in its economic aspect, one cannot help inquiring how 
this increase will affect the gas companies. Will they simply raise the price 
of gas in the very probable event of a reduction in the price of residual pro- 
ducts, or will they be induced to modify the present system of manufactur- 
ing, which would certainly be the more rational mode of proceeding? The 
next question of general interest will be, How will the enormous increase 
in the production of ammonia affect other industries? No doubt there is a 
great, and for mankind a highly beneficial outlet for it, when converted into 
a sulphate—viz., as a fertilizer ; but will not the price have to be congider- 
ably reduced hefore it can be accessible to the farmer for all purposes ? 
And again, if the value of ammonia is considerably lowered (the price of sul- 
phate has already recently fallen £3 per ton), a question of great importance 
will arise as to how far such a reduction will affect the nitrate of soda as a 
fertilizer, and how far it may even replace soda for many purposes, and 
thus react on our alkali industry? It may also be of interest to consider 
how far, in the event of a reduction in the price of the raw materials, such as 
nitrate of soda (used largely in the manufacture of nitrobenzine, ete.), ben- 
zine, anthracene, etc., and the consequent reduction in the cost of coal-tar 
colors, the consumption of these dyes will be increased. 

The remainder of the first lecture and the greater part of the second was 
taken up with descripticns of patented and other apparatus tor the manufac- 
ture of alizarine and purpurine. Mr. Levinstein divided his consideration of 
this portion of his subject into four stages, viz.: 1. The purification of the 
crude anthracene. 2. The conversion of the purified anthracene into anthlira- 
quinone, 3. The production of the sulpho-acids into anthraquinone. 4. 
The conversion of these sulpho-acids into alizarine. 





The Parker Gas Engine. 
—— 

Mr. L. C. Parker, of Robinson, Kansas, has for some time back been de- 
voting his attention to the perfecting of a gas engine, and claims to have 
embodied in the Parker gas engine a motor which ppssesses an entirely new 
principle—that of using the expansive force generated by the combustion of 
air and gas in a series of explosions. 

Mr. Parker contends that a proper charge or mixture of air and gas in the 
cylinders of gas engines of the ordinary type, when ignited, burns in a very 
short space of time ; during the combustion the greatest heat is evolved, 
causing the highest expansibility of the products of combustion, In gas en- 
gines of the compressing type heretofore constructed, the greatest force pro- 
duced by the burning mixture is brought to bear under serious disadvan- 
tages. The combustion taking place when the piston is near the dead center 
point of the crank, but a small leverage or motive force is transferred to the 
crank-shaft ; the maximum pressure is thus exerted while the piston is nearly 
notionless, consequently not allowing the gaseous force to properly expand, 
causing its power to waste by impact against the cylinder walls, and passing 
off as heat. 

In the Parker engine the charge is compressed in separate compartments 
or auxiliary chambers, communicating directly with the bore of the cylinder, 
and controlled by the piston in its travel; in this way but a small part of the 
charge is allowed to burn while the piston is starting on its power stroke, the 
balance of the mixture or charge being successively exploded by the flame of 
the first ignition, and while the crank is in the most advantageous position. 
By this means very rapidly burning mixtures can be used without cansing 
the least ‘‘ pound” or shock, The piston moving speedily allows the ex- 
panding heated gases to act upon it when the same is in the most favorable 
position to develop force upon the crank. The advantageous and economi- 
cal results secured by this system of exploding the mixture in detail, from 
chambers controlled by the piston, would seem to be apparent: 

Another novel feature in the arrangement of this engine is the admission 








and operated by a cam having an intermittent movement, first moving to ad- 
mit the charge, then closing the ports, remaining stationary while the charge 
is being compressed and during the power stroke. In this manner no fric- 
tion is produced, the internal force, while the valve is stationary, pressing it 
firmly to its seat. 

The system of igniting the primary charge is also a novel one, veing 
effected through the agency of a current of electricity, generated from a smal | 
At the proper 
time the electric current is broken by appropriate means, and a brilliant, in- 


dynamo operated by a half-inch belt from the crank-shaft. 
tense flash occurs within the cylinder. The advantages claimed for this 
mode of ignition are the following: There is no danger of the lighter being 
extinguished, wind having no effect upon it ; no matches are required ; and 
by simply turning the flywheel once or twice the spark is produced, This 
mode of ignition would seem to be durable, safe, economical, and sure, and 
admits of running the engine at any desired rate of speed. 

The engine is controlled by a governor, which regulates the speed accord- 
ing to the quantity of gas consumed, and the labor performed is in direct 
proportion to the amount of gas used. The goverfor is also arranged so as 
to be adjusted to operate the engine with a light or heavy load, cutting off 
the gas when running beyond a certain rate of speed. 

The consumption of gas, in medium sized engines, per indicated horse 
power is about 20 cubic feet per hour, 





The Dangers of Illuminating Oils. 
— 

Mrs. H. M. Plunkett contributed to a late number of the new publication, 
Indoors and Outdoors, an article on ‘* Kerosene Oil and Kerosene Accidents,” 
in which the writer states that the problem of utilizing naphtha is still un- 
solved, save as it is added in small amounts as an enricher of coal gas. It 
has so much of the genuine light-producing power, so much of the joyous 
spirit of light, that in spite of the warning voice of science and of history, 
use, like a true ignis fatuus it 
still fascinates and deludes mankind, so that at least semi-annually we are 


which points to numerous accidents from its 
treated to some new scheme for utilizing it. The most dangerous of these 
are the so-called safety lamps. These ‘naphtha lamps” are in very ele- 
gant form, after the most sesthetic models and of the most fashionable mater- 
ials, brass, brouze, nickle, ceramics, decorated glass, ete. And then there is 
As the slightest neglect 


a wick tube not quite screwed in, or any of the thousand 


added another delusive adjunct in the ‘ safety can.” 
in filling the lamp 
accidents that may happen to break the lamp, will scatter liquid death around 
—in the terse language of Professor Chandler ‘‘it ought to be made a 
He formulates 
this axiom, ‘‘ No lamp is safe with dangerous oil, and any lamp is safe with 
safe oil.” 

The records of the use of oils adulterated with naphtha are a long cat- 


state prison offence to mix naphtha and illum‘nating oil,” 


alogue of fatal accidents or life-long disfigurements and disablements, and 
so dense is the ignorance on this subject that, when Michigan had a law 
demanding safe oil, and enforced by men in the pay of the State who had 
no interest but to do their duty in the premises, people would ‘ go over the 
line” and get their own death warrants th the shape of naphtha-safety oils, 
which ended again and again in destroying life and property, One such 
idiot had been told that he could ‘‘ throw that oil on a hot stove und it 
wouldn’t take fire.” He proceeded to show his faith by his works, against 
the remonstrances of his wife. In two hours from the beginning of his 
experiment his wife and child were dead, his house laid in ashes, and a 
neighbor who chanced to be in the house at the time and himself were 
writhing in agony from their burns. 

Nor does the mischief end here. All through the country there are peo- 
ple who trade on the ignorance and poverty, if not the parsimony, of people 
by selling naphtha oil, whi¢h they claim has been “ treated” by chemical 
processcs so as to be safe, under a variety of taking names—safety-oil, liquid 
gas, black diamond aurora oil, petroleum, carboline, sunlight-safety burning 
fluid, non-explosive rose oil, ete., etc. There are also sold all through these 
regions boxes of ‘‘ powders,” recommended capable of curing explosive oil 
and rendering benzine and gasoline safe. Most of these powders when 
analyzed are found to be common salt tinged red by aniline dye ; as a two- 
ounce box is sold for 75 ceuts, it is a tempting industry in more senses than 
one. For, in the words of Dr. Chandler, ‘It is not possible to make gaso- 
line, naphtha, or benzine safe by any addition that can be made toit. Nor is 
any oil safe that can be set on fire at the ordinary temperature of the air,” 
As common salt will not dissolve in kerosene these powders are powerless 
to aftect the oil; but the swindler does not rest on his laurels here. There 
have been issued from the United States Patent Office patents on certain 
‘‘recipes,” which are sold at $2 a copy to a family, coupled with severe 
threats for any infringement—which contain always one thing that seems 
mysterious, and far-fetched, and learned, such as cyanide of potassium, cur- 








cuma, etc., these to be mingled with potatoes, rusty nails, onions, salt, es- 
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sence of tar, gum camphor, sal soda, etc., etc. These hawkers pretend to 
teach retail dealers to make benzine safe—the gulls are caught ; and though 
these things are pretty efficient fool-killers, the ever renewed crop is not all | 
dead yet. An additional claim is made that the powders toughen the glass, | 
so that the lamp cannot break nor the chimney even crack. 

Frightened by the Chicago fire and other conflagrations, the legislature 
of Michigan, after careful scientific experiments, and after several successive 
efforts, enacted a law by which the “ flash test” of oil was placed at 140° F., 
which means that this is the lowest temperature at which it will give off 
an inflammable vapor; and the “fire test” at 150° F., which means that 
it will take fire at this point. They adopted a ‘chill test,” which infallibly 
revealed the admixture of paraffine ; and the inspection was placed in the 
hands of competent and honest men paid from public funds, and under the 
operation of this law there was not a single accident from State inspected oil 
for four years, in.a State with nearly 1,500,000 population, largely rural, and 
therefore dependent on kerosene for light. Yet immunity from injury made 
the great public so apathetic, that at the end of that time a ‘“‘ pressure” was 
brought to bear on the legislature, which pressure it was not hard to trace to 
large oil corporations in Cleveland. Corporations are alert, rich, compact, 
able to put influence where it will ‘‘do the most good” for them, while the 
units which compose legislative bodies are sometimes a degree below Bismark 
in wisdom, and Washington in incorruptibility, and so the flash test was re- 
duced in 1879 to 120° F., and when last heard from the pressureists were 
aiming at a still further reduction to 110°. 








Gas Poisoning. 
ee 

In the proceedings of the Munich Academy we find it recorded that Pro- 
fessor M. von Pettenkofer says it is a fact frequently proved that, when a 
gas main breaks in the street, people in the nearest honses are frequently 
taken sick, and may even die, At all events, death results from the carbonic 
oxide, of which there is about 10 per cent. in coal gas. It can always be de- 
tected in the blood of the sick or dead by Hoppe-Seyler’s test. It is also a 
fact that such breaks are more dangerous in cold weather. The reason why 
more gas finds its way into the houses in winter than in summer is due only 
in part to the higher pressure on the gas during long winter nights, as well 
as that the frozen soil above has less penetrability ; but far more to the im- 
portant fact, which can be proved experimentally, that in winter the interior 
of the house acts like a chimney upon the air in the ground and cellars. 

Max Graeber had already established the maximum limit for injurious 
quantities of carbonic oxide in the air, by a series of experiments upon ani- 
mals, as 0.6 to 0.7 per thousand. There are decided symptoms of illness 
with 1.5 per thousand, which increases until it reaches 2 to 3.5 per thousand, 
without fatal results, even if such air is breathed for many hours. But when 
the quantity of carbonic oxide reaches 4 or 5 per thousand, fatal poisoning 
rapidly follows. 
cease to breathe. 

In one accident that occurred in Munich, where the room held 28 cubic 
meters (988 cubic feet) of air, 1.44 cubic meters (about 52 cubic feet) of coal 
gas sufficed, when mixed with the air, to reach 5 parts per million. 

As a precaution against ground air contaminated with illuminating gas 
from entering houses, Von Pettenkofer recommends the police, the gas engi- 
neers, and private citizens to open all cellar windows, as well as those on 
the ground floor, of threatened houses, so as to prevent directly sucking in 
the ground air, or render it harmless by dilution. Moreover, the smell] of 
gas serves as a warning. 


Cramps set in with opisthotonus, and the animals soon 








The Petroleum Trade of California. 
—_—, 

The San Francisco (Cal.) Journal of Commerce is of the opinion that the 
oil trade of California promises to attain gigantic proportions in the course of 
afew years. The development of new wells in Southern California is pro- 
ceeding at a rapid rate, and so valuable is the oil territory that a particular 
location in one case has been guarded by force of arms. A pipe line of 25 
miles in length is being constructed to carry the oil to port, and we may 
soon note schooners loaded with oil arriving as rapidly and as regularly as 
those loaded with lumber. Some believe that we will one day eclipse Penn- 
sylvania ; but, without going so far, we have good reason to expect that we 
will stand at least second in America as an oil-producing region, and, by 
consequence, second in the world. The production for 1882 nearly equalled 
five million gallons. The comparative production for a series of years has 
been as follows : 


RS 568,806 gallons. 
Ci Gbsakebeendé pawl . 1,768,215 “ 
ite sce tadnbaphundevdaaxent 4,194,102 “ 
Disc iichesewe eh elemental 4,908,820 ‘ 
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we have no doubt that it will show a very large increase, When we cau 
once get the oil out and refine it, we will have markets all along the Pacific, 
from Behring’s Straits to cape Horn, and to Hobarttown in Tasmania. 

In fact, there is hardly a limit to the demands we may be called on to fill 


| for oil for illuminating purposes. But light purposes is not the only thing 


for which it can be made available. It has been principally found in Los 
Angeles, Santa Clara, and Ventura counties. Sespe has been one of the 
leading centers. It is expected that ere long a thousand barrels per day will 
be produced, and this can be increased almost indefinitely. 

The consumption of petroleum itself on this coast has been very large for 
many years, and has required a large supply from the East to keep it up. 
The distribution for several years may be given as follows: 


NO: sssbatheska teense om 8,943,350 gallons. 
Scien gate Caan .. 4,817,740“ 
Se eee .. 2,000,000  « 
Ree _. 2,882,220 « 
Bn, eae ery .. 8,844,931“ 
Se 2,995.941 « 


The distribution here does not mean consumption ; it simply means what 
has been sold from San Francisco in a year. Besides this, about half a mil- 
lion gallons have been received yearly overland, at Sacramento chiefly, while 
Southern California has been supplied in great part from the oil wells of that 
section. The annual consumption in California, Oregon, and Washington 
may be averaged at four millions a year. It is rapidly increasing. 

The business of the coast is in the hands of a few houses—one of which 
has sold as much as two and a quarter million gallons in a year. This year 
the Standard Oil Company have imported very heavily, as also have several 
private firms; so that up to August 1 about 165,000 cases of Eastern have 
come to hand, while the price has been put down to 14 cents for 150° test. 
How long this may last no one now knows. The end of it will probably be 
to settle more securely the condition of the trade. 








The Proposed International Electrical Exhibition, at Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

pectic 

The measures now being taken in the matter of the proposed international! 
electrical exhibition, to be held in Philadelphia, Pa., commencing on Tues- 
day, September 3,1884, under the auspices of the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania, are assuming something of a tangible shape. The 
Secretary of the Institute has caused the following circular to be issued in 
relation thereto : 
‘From the eminent reputation of this institution, coupled with the fact 
that the projected exhibition will be the first in America exclusively devoted 
to this important and progressive branch of science, the above announcement 
has attracted unusual interest throughout the United States, and the exhibi- 
tion will undoubtedly afford an admirable opportunity of witnessing a repre- 
sentative display of American discovery and invention in electricity. 

‘* To increase its scientific and industrial importance, as well as to add to 
its attractiveness, it was determined,.shortly after its inception, to give it au 
international character ; and, the importance of the project having been 
properly represented to the Congress of the United States, an act was 
passed, which, having received the signature of the President of the United 
States, is now the law. 

‘This official recognition provides for the admission into the United 
States, duty free, of all articles for exhibition only. 

“ The text of this act of Congress is as follows : 

‘«* Wuereas, The Franklin Institute, of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
promotion of the mechanical arts, proposes to held an exhibition of electrical 
apparatus, machinery, tools, and implements, and other articles used in sci- 
entific and mechanical and manufacturing business and investigations ; and 

‘<* Woereas, It is deemed desirable to promote the success of such al 
exhibition by all reasonable encouragement, in order that it may be made 
useful for the promotion of knowledge ; therefore be it 

‘* «Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, that all articles that shall be im- 
ported for the sole purpose of exhibition at the exhibition to be held by the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts in the City of Philadelphia, in the years 1883 or 1884, shall 
be admitted without payment of duty or customs fees or charges, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: Provided, 
That all such articles as shall be sold in the United States or withdrawn for 
consumption therein at any time after such importation, shall be subject to 
the duties, if any, imposed on like articles by the revenue laws in force % 
the time of importation: And provided further, That, in case any article 
imported under the provisions of this joint resolution shall be withdraw2 
for consumption, or shall be sold without payment of duty as required by 





What the production will be this year we have no means of knowing ; but 





law, all the penalties prescribed by the revenue laws shall be applied aud 
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enforced against such articles, and against the persons who may be guilty of 
such withdrawal or sales.’ 

“Tt remains only to add at the present time that no effort will be spared 
hy the Franklin Institute to secure a large aud important representation of 
the progress of foreign countries, and that the most liberal provisions will 
be made to place European and American exhibitors on a fair and equal 
footing. 


‘The subject of electricity and-its applications is at present attracting an | 


unusual amount of attention, and the exhibition, side by side, of the best 
achievements of Europe and America cannot fail to be in the highest degree 
instructive. 

‘The necessary details respecting the classification of exhibits, applica- 
tions for space, the regulations for the entry of articles for competition, ad- 
vices a8 to the best modes of transporting articles intended for the exhibition, 
the arrangements for the reception and safe disposition of goods, and other 
needful information relating to the subject of the exhibition, will shortly be 
made public, A comm’'ttee of the Franklin Institute will be appointed to 
furnish information to exhibitors from foreign countries regarding the entry 
of goods intended for exhibition at the Custom House in Philadelphia. In- 
tending exhibitors, desiring such information with promptness, are invited 
to communicate with the Secretary.” 








Coal and Candles. 
Seaailiigailan 

The Journal of Gas Lighting, in speaking of a lecture by Mr. Leopold 
Field, F.C.S., on the subject of ‘‘ Solid and Liquid Tluminating Agents,” 
states that the author expressed the opinion that the formation of coal from 
vegetable matter is not always a process of such infinite time as is generally 
supposed. Wood, bearing marks of human labor, has been found partially 
carbonized ; and even some piles driven by the Britons to retard the advance 
of Ceesar’s armies have been found with decided traces of carbonization on 
their outer surfaces. Mr. Field supposes that cellulose, C.H,,.O;, (the 
fibrous matter of wood) is split up according to the equation 2C,H,,O, = 
5CH, + 5CO, + C:; and he supports his hypothesis by reference to the 
abundance of marsh gas and kindred hydrocarbons found in the vicinity of 
coal mines, The variation in constitution undergone by wood fiber while 
changing to coal is as follows: 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
Los A er ae 100 12.18 83.07 
eit s dale ds civics Shen. 100 9.85 55.67 
MIN 65a ace k'a «stats 100 8.37 42.42 
Bituminous coal...... 100 6.12 21,23 
Anthracite....... 100 2.84 1.74 


Speuking, in another part of his lecture, of the comparative efficiency of can. 
dles of various compositions, ‘Mr. Field stated that stearine candles are the 
best for work, as they never bend or gutter. The dead white color is, how- 
ever, an objection ; and the light-of stearine is not so brilliant as that of 
paraffin, Sperm candles the lecturer characterized as very beautiful ; and 
he expressed surprise that they are not more used, although acknowledging 
that the price has much to do with it. The great objection to paraffin can- 
dles is their liability to gutter, if of low melting point ; and, further, to 
bend. The plasticity of paraffin is a curious quality, as it does not seem to 
be directly affected by the melting point. Ozokerit candles generally con- 
sume before the the melting point is reached. In regard to illuminating 
power, an ozokerit candle being taken as 10, sperm is 7.5, wax is 7, stearic 
acid is 7.25, and tallow is 3.5. There can be no question, Mr. Field says, 
that paraffin candles do not as yet give as much light as they should do upon 
theoretical considerations, and which they would do were the same substance 
vaporized ina lamp. Mr. Field also admits that the cost of a candle will 
always transcend that of other forms of illuminants, 








Fireproof Walls. 
oe 

The London Builder makes note of the fact that in the construction of 
fireproof, or, more properly speaking, fire-resisting walls, the mortar hither- 
to used has been either refractory clay or else a mixture of the latter with 
finely ground firebrick. Herr Fritz Liirmann, in a short paper which has 
recently appeared in Stahl und Kisen, deals with this question principally as 
it affects the construction of blast-furnaces, coke-ovens, generators, etc.; but 
as his observations apply to other structures intended to resist effects of fire, 
we quote them. The author says that so-called fireproof mortars are neither 
self-binding nor do they combine with the refractory bricks employed. Fire- 
proof brickwork, consequently, does not hold together well, as is the case 
with ordinary brickwork constructed with hardening lime or cement. Now. 
fire-resisting brickwork, such as is employed in blast-furnaces, for instance, 
is exposed to great pressure, like ordinary brickwork ; but it is at the same 
time expanded by the physical effect of heat, and chemically changed and 
melted off, through the combined operation of heat and the substances con- 
tained in the space euclosed, such as slag, glass, ete. Thus, even during 
(drying, preliminary heating, and starting of structures consisting of refrac 





|tory material, a shifting of the bricks takes place if mortar has been em- 
| ployed which does not bind well. The joints open, the mortar drops out, 
| and, even before work proper is commenced, the cohesion of the supposed 
| fire-resisting brickwork is destroyed. 
such disturbing causes hinder successful working. 


It need not be pointed out here how 


| In order to give the required cohesion to walls of refractory bricks at once, 
| enabling them to resist the preliminary heating and starting, Herr Lirmann 
| proposes to construct them, contrary to the present practice, not with so 
called fireproof mortar, but avith a self-binding mortar of lime, dolomite, 
cement, slag, glass, ete., with the addition of sand, clay, firebrick, ete., 
which frits at high temperatures. This self-binding mortar, ground very fine, 
is mixed with water to a consistency permitting of the use of very thin joints. 
Walls thus constructed are stated to form a compact whole, which expands 
equally, without shifting of bricks or dropping out of the mortar from be- 
tween the joints. As soon as very high temperatures are reached, the mor- 
tar sinters either partially or wholly, and frits with the refractory bricks. 
It is best to use small bricks, for larger bricks are generally not thoroughly 
burnt through, aud might give rise to shifting. It is only with small bricks 
that an equally-expanding wall can be constructed, and, through the employ- 
\ment of self-binding mortar, converted into a solid fire-resisting mass. The 
latter, from the same cause, will also contract equally during cooling. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
-_ 

Evens & Howarp’s Men Opsect.—The men employed at the Retort and 
Fire Brick Works of Messrs. Evens & Howard, situated at Cheltenham, in 
the immediate vicinity of St. Louis, Mo., on the night of September 7, came 
in collision with laborers engaged in laying track for the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad. The laborers objected to the track-laying for the reason 
that the right of way granted the railroad company condemned the works. 
It is stated that the battle was short and decisive, the employees of the works 
tearing up the rails and driving the railroud laborers from the place. ‘The 
mounted police were ordered to the scene in a Several arrests were 
made, and the railroad work was finally proceeded with. We understand 
that a compromise has been arrived at between Messrs. Evens & Howard and 
the railroad officials, and that no interruption has been made or will be 
caused in the transaction of operations at the Evens & Howard establish- 
ment. 


hody. 


Deatus FROM GAs SurrFocaTION iv NEw York Crry.—On September 
7th a man, apparently about 28 years of age, registered on the book of the 
Spencer House, located in the Bowery, New York city, as Frank Leyton, of 
Lockport. On the evening of the 9th instant Leyton again registered, and 
on the 10th his name once more appeared on the book. On the occasion of 
Leyton’s last visit it was noticed that he did not make his appearance at the 
usual hour, and a servant was sent to arouse him. Repeated knocking fail- 
ing to elicit any response, the door of the room was broken open, and the oc 
cupant was found dead in bed, the appearance of the body indicating that 
Leyton had struggled to reach the floor. The gas was turned on and the 
crevices about the apartment had been stuffed with paper, apparently to 
prevent the escape of the gas through the same, 
in his pockets, and he also had a gold watch and chain in his possession. No 


The sum of $3 was found 


papers were found to indicate a motive for suicide, although the evidence 
presented would show that such was the intention of deceased. 

At Beyer’s Hotel, South street, New York city, on Tuesday, September 
11th, two sailors were found locked in room number 16, with the gas turned 
on full. One of them, Carl A. Karstel, was dead, and the other, Lues Gar- 
eurer, was almost asphyxiated. 

WHERE THE NaruRAL GAs Suppiy Is To BE Founp.—Mr. Asa P. Wil- 
son, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who is considered an authority upon such matters, 
says that the territory in which the greatest flow of natural gas may be ob- 
tained will be found within a belt extending from a point on Lake Ontario in 
a direct line to West Warren County, Pa., thence directly to Rochester, Pa., 
down through Steubenville, Wheeling, W. Va., Parkersburg, W. Va., to 
Boone County, W. Va., this line forming the northwestern boundary. A 
similar line running 80 males east, starting from Lake Ontario and ending 
after the Great Kanawha River is crossed, will embrace the area of the most 
productive gas territory. A continuation of this belt, but much narrowed, 
through Kentucky and T'ennessee into Alabama will produce in many places 
large flows of gas. Sections of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois 
likely to produce remunerative gas wells. 


are also 


A Larer Gas Brurner.—The Manhattan Gas Light Company, of New 
York city, is fitting up a 1,000-candle power Siemens burner with the inten 
tion of having the same placed in front of the Irving place office. 


A Horev Guest Surrocatep at Scranton, Pa.—On the night of Sep- 
tember 7, a man named George Stover registered at. the Wyoming House, 


Seranton, Pa., and retired to the room assigned him. Some time afterwards 


gas was discovered issuing from his room, the door of which was burst open, 


and Stover found in bed in an uneonseious condition, He was removed to 
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the hospital, where death ensued on the morning of September 10th. 
Stover was not known in Scranton, but it is surmised that he came from 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IncrEASED Usr or Gas FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN LIGHTING IN LonpDon, 
Enotanp.—At the ordinary half-yearly general meeting of the proprietors 


of the Gas Light and Coke Company, the Governor of the company, Col. 


| 


| to be installed four 80-candle power Bray burners in place of the smaller 
| burners which had been in use. The South Bend Register, in speaking of 
ithe new method of lighting, says that two burners illuminated the largo 
room sufficiently for all ordinary purposes, and when four were turned on the 


| light was brilliant. The Councilmen have no longer cause for complaint. 


Srrrocatep By Gas.—The jury of inquest summoned by Coroner Con- 


W. T. Makins, M. P., in alluding to the causes of the great increase in the | nolly, of Baltimore, Md., in the case of Samuel Basden, an oysterman, resid- 
gas send-out for the six months embraced in the report, attributed a great | jing at No. 12 South Central avenue, who was found dead in bed, on the 
part of this to the large demand for gas for cooking and heating purposes. | morning of September 2, having been suffocated through the inhalation of 


The following are the Governor’s words : 

‘A great deal of the increase I have no doubt arises from the continual 
increase in the use of our gas as fuel. It has passed almost into proverb, 
amongst sanguine people, that the electric light is to be the “light of the 
future.” I have no doubt that, in a great measure, gas will be the fuel of 
the future, especially in towns; and that the use of gas for this pur- 
pose has been, and will be, very much fostered by the agitation against 
smoke in our towns, as well as on sanitary grounds. I will give you a few 
figures as to the stove business. There are at present in use in the com- 
pany’s district private cooking stoves to the number of 14,743, heating stoves 
to the number of 5656, and 525 gas engines. These figures are to June 30; 
and they have gone on increasing siuce that time. We ourselves have fixed, 
under the new system of letting out gas stoves, something like between 1,500 
and 2,000 stoves, which we let at asmall rental to the occupiers of the houses, 
in order to promote the consumption of our gas. We have had applications 
for more than 2,000. There is another very important way in which gas is 
beginning to be used—that is for many manufacturing purposes. We are 
already supplying gas for the heating of glass furnaces, and manufactures of 
this kind ; and those who read the Journal of Gas Lighting will see that 
gas is also coming into use for the heating of bakers’ ovens, This is a very 
important opening for the use of our gas.” 





AnnvaL MEETING oF THE Provipence (R. I.) Gas Company.—The an- 
nual meeting of the corporators for the election of directors of the Providence 
(R. I.) Gas Light Company, was held on Monday, September 3, at the office 
of the company. After the reading of the annual report to the stock holders, 
directors were elected as follows: William Goddard, Amos C. Barstow, A. B. 
Slater, Royal C. Taft, Edward Pearce, Jr., Jesse Metcalf, Amos N. Beck- 
with, G. W. R. Matteson, Lucien Sharpe. After the stockholders’ meeting 
the directors met and organized as follows: President, the Hon. Amos, C, 
Barstow ; Vice-President, Col. William Goddard ; Treasurer and Secretary, 
A. B. Slater. 


Auas, Poor AuBany !—In discussing the street lighting. problem, the 
Albany 7imes, in commenting upon the attempt to introduce the electric 
light in Buffalo, N. Y., says that ‘‘the war between gas and electricity is 
sharply waged in Buffalo, and letters from the officials of the rival companies 
enliven the columns of the newspapers in that city. From a communication 
by Mr. John F. Moulton, president of the electric light company, we quote : 
‘ The 38 electric lights have displaced 267 gas lamps, or an average of 
seven and one thirty-eighth gas lamps to each electric light.’ There must have 
been a great many more gas lamps in Buffalo, or the electric light must be a 
great deal better than it is in Albany, or else Buffalo to-day is a very poorly 
lighted city. In Albany, it is a fact, that it has taken 413 electric lamps to 
displace 1,167 gas lamps. In other words, one electric lamp has not dis- 
placed three gas lamps ; and yet in Buffalo, according to Mr. Moulton, one 
electric light displaces more than seven gas lamps. Why this difference ?” 

Albany has gut the electric light, and it has also got the “ electric plant,” 
and the electric lighting concern which furnished the ‘ plant” has got the 
money. Bat, somehow or another, the people who are footing the bills do 
not seem to think that a great bargain has been secured in either the light or 
the ‘ pliant.” 


Deatu oF Mr. A. W. Ricwarpson, or Norra Apams, Mass. —Mr, 
Amasa W. Richardson, President of the North Adams (Mass.) Gas Light 


| illuminating gas, met on September 3 to investigate the case. The witnesses 
|sworn testified to having found the deceased lying dead in bed. 

Katie Kelley, one of the inmates of the house, who was in the same room, 
| is still suffering from effects of the gas she inhaled. The jury, after a few 
minutes’ deliberation, returned a verdict that Basden came to his death hy 
being accidentally suffocated by gas. 


DeEaTH OF THE ORIGINAL PAaTENTEE OF Wrovucut Iron Gas TuBEs.— 
Mr. Cornelius Whitehouse, an Englishman, the original patentee of wrought 
iron gas tubes, died on August 7, in the 89th year of his age. 





Nor to Hrre ovr Gas Stoves any Longer —The Warrington (Eng.) 
Town Council has adopted the following, recommended by the Gas Com- 
mittee : 

‘‘That no gas stoves or other heating apparatus be let out in future on 
the hire system ; but that the disposal of them by lease or absolute sale be 
encouraged.” 





A Narrow Escarr.—Mr. M. H. Stevens, manager of the Middlesex Elec- 
tric Light Company, of Lowell, Mass., came very near losing his life on the 
afternoon of August 19. On that date, at 5p.m., Mr. Stevens was making his 
usual tour of inspection to see that everything was in working order, In at- 
tempting to step over one of the supports upon which the dynamo rests he 
stepped upon an oily spot on the floor, and as he did so, slipped. His hand 
fell upon one of the brushes through which the current was passing, and as 
the other hand grasped the naked wire the circuit was completed, and Mr. 
Stevens received the full force of the shock. He was thrown violently back- 
ward upon the floorin an unconscious state, and the workmen who hurried 
to his assistance thought him dead. For half-an hour efter the accident 
scarcely a sign of life was perceptible, but the energetic ministrations of Dr. 
Brissett were finally crowned with success, Mr. Stevens says that the only 
sensation remembered by him was a feeling as though he were being inflated. 
He is to be congratulated upon his narrow escape. . 





Tae Crrizens Steam AND Gas Licur-Company, oF Lynn, Mass.—A com- 
pany, with the above title, was formed some time back for the purpose of sup- 
plying steam for power in the city of Lynn, Massachusetts. A short experience 
in this business soon convinced the managers of the scheme that very little 
money was to be derived therefrom. The next question presenting itself to 
those who had invested capital in the concern was how to make the existing 
plant in some manner remunerative, It was finally decided to manufacture 
and supply fuel gas, the same to be supplied, from a central station, through 
the system of pipes which had been formerly used to convey steam, the idea 
being that the fuel gas would largely take the place of coal for firing purposes 
under steam boilers. The Lowe process is to be employed, and alterations in 
the old works of the steam company are now progressing in order to fit the 
same for the new conditions. It is thought that this is merely the prelimin- 
ary step towards the foisting of an opposition gas company upon the un- 
suspecting inhabitants of Lynn; but before such a result is accomplished it 
is quite likely that the old Lynn Gas Light Company will have something to 
say in the matter. 





Tue Foster Gas Licutep Buoy.—A very interesting exhibition was 
given, on the night of August 20, of the working of a new lighted buoy which 
was recently placed near the Scotland lightship, New York. This buoy, 
which is known as the Foster Gas Lighted Buoy, is composed of seven lap 





Company, died at his home in that place on Wednesday, September 5. He 
had for a long time been prominently identified with various manufacturing | 
interests at North Adams and always took great interest in the affairs of the 
North Adams Gas Light Company, having directed its operations for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Richardson was a member of the American Gas Light 
Association. He was born in North Adams on the fourth day of March, 1816, 
and has always lived there. On February 16, 1881, he sustained a stroke of 
paralysis, this disease finally causing his death. Mr. Richardson was a fine 
Fpecimen of the old school gentleman, being noted for his fine presence, 
hearty manners, and genial courtesy. 


LarGe Burners FoR Sours Benp’s (Inp.) Councin CHamBer.—The 
members of the Common Council of South Bend, Indiana, having complained | 
that the lighting of the Council Chamber was not sufficient, the South Bend | 
Gas Light Company, in consequence of the dissatisfaction expressed, caused 


| welded cylinders, made without seams or rivits, each cylinder forming in it- 


self an independent watertight compartment, capable of withstanding heavy 
concussion from contact with floating bodies. These cylinders are capable of 
being charged with gas compressed to from 40 to 50 atmospheres, and the 
buoy can be charged with a supply sufficient to last for six to twelve 
Its subdivision of receptacles gives assurance of buoyancy, even 


Each 


months. 
should one or more sections receive injuries of a severe character, 


| cylinder having an independent check-valve prevents the escape of gas from 


the other tanks should any of them be injured. Qne of the prominent 
features is the automatic appliance for regulating the flow of gas to the 
burner, without which the high pressures operated by this system would be 
valueless. 

The advantages of a system of lighted buoys in our harbors and their ap- 
proaches from the sea cannot be overestimated, Aids of this kind to navigs- 
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: tion must, however, be of a positive character. In the case of lighted buoys, 
" it is necessary that the flare should be strong and steady, easily discernible 
) under ordinary circumstances, and at such distance as will afford ample time 
- to a vessel to alter her course, 
) quite unfavorable on the night selected for the exhibition—the moon shining 
© {ull at the time—the light from the buoy was noticeable at a distance of 
© about eight miles, and shone out clear and strong at five miles. 
: tinguishing feature of the light is its perfect steadiness. 


Although the atmospheric conditions were 


A dis- 
This particular 
buoy has been on trial for some time, and its working is declared to be per- 
fectly satisfactory. 


AGAINST THE GRAMME Exvectric Company.—lIn the case of the Gramme 


Electric Company against the Arnoux & Hockhausen Eleztrical Company, 


ina suit which was brought by the former to restrain the latter from employ- 
ing the Gramme-dynamo electric machine, decision adverse to the complain- 
ant was lately rendered by Judge Blatchford. The defendants contended 


' that as the Gramme patents in Austria had terminated in 1880, the American 


patents also lapsed at the same date, and in this view Judge Batchford 
coincided, 


LicHtTNING Enters AN Enouish Coat Mtxe.—The Neweastle Chronic/e 
states that a most unusual and extraordinary occurence took place at Din- 
nington colliery, Newcastle, England, during a severe thunderstorm. 

The electric fluid seemed to strike the west winding rope of the west shaft 
in its elevated position upon the pulley. One current passed down into the 
winding engine-house, where it was seen to flash up and down the feed pump 
below the level of the floor, and quite illuminated the place at the time ; an- 
other current passed down the rope to the bottom of the shaft, a depth of 35 
fms., striking the cage, which fortanately was standing upon the bottom at 
the time, and exploded. The onsetter describes it as like a ball of fire fall- 
ing upon the iron flat sheets at the bottom. He had his hand upon the cage, 
and received a smart electric shock, and was nearly blinded by the flash for 
the moment, but fortunately received no personal injury. The shaft is fitted 
up with round wire rope guides for two cages ; these guides are suspended 
from the top of the pulley frames or head gearing, and secured at the bot- 
tom with heavily-weighted levers. These iron rope guides would probably 
act as lightning conductors, and thus lessen the shock of any excess of eleo- 
tric fluid by carrying it off into the pump. Had the cages been running in 
the shaft at the time, and the shaft fitted up with the usual wooden guides, 
serious damage might have been caused, which would have been most diffi- 
cult to account for or explain. After careful examination of the frames, pul- 
leys, ropes, shaft, etc., no injury could be detected. 





Price oF Gas RepuceD BY THE WatuTHAM (Mass.) Gas Licut Company. — 
The Waltham (Mass.) Gas Light Company, oa September 1, caused the fol- 
lowing circular to be issued to its consumers : 

‘To our Consumers and the Public: During the past four years we have 
reduced the price of gas from $4 per thousand to the present price $2.70, and 
the result of these reductions has been to materially increase our send-out, 
and to convince us that our endeavors to furnish a good quality of gas ata low 
price is appreciated by the public. Our aim has been to reduce the price as 
fast as the increase in sales and the reduction in cost of manufacture would 
warrant, Accordingly, we will after October 1, 1883, supply gas at $3 per 
1,000 feet, with a discount of 50 cents for prompt payment, (before 15th inst. 
as heretofore) thus making the actual price $2.50 per 1,000. 

‘Tt is needless at this late day to advance arguments in favor of gas as a 
means of general lighting, and of its superiority over other methods, It is 
in such general use that its qualities and excellencies are well known. 

“Much of the dissatisfaction and many complaints in regard to the ex- 
pense and poor quality of gas may be traced directly to the mismanagement 
of the consumer, on account of improper or cheap and worn ont burners, 
which, in many cases, diminish the illuminating power of the gas one-half. 
Nothing is of more importance than to burn gas properly, if you would ob- 
tain the full value of the gas, at the least cost. 

‘“‘ But there are other uses which are not so generally known. In the sum- 
mer season when it is desirable to avoid the excessive heat of a coal range, 
gas is found to be as convenient for cooking as for lighting, as the many who 
have used our gas cooking stoves during the past one to five years can testify. 
The low price at which it will be furnished is still more desirable, and the 
cheapest form of fuel for summer use. 
easily managed, and for perfect working cannot be surpassed. 

‘‘ Particular information as to appliances, manner of use, cost, etc., for 
cooking and heating given on application. 

‘Trusting you will appreciate our efforts to furnish gas at a very low price, 
by an extended use of the same, 

Toe Wattuam Gas Licat Company, Wm. Tarbell, Supt.” 


Appended to the circular is placed a list of the prices at which the company 
is prepared to supply gas burners, gas cooking and heating stoves, ete. 


It is clean, convenient, safe and | 





company the results cannot be other than beneficial to both ; and Superin- 
tendent Tarbell will certainly be called upon to record a further gratifying 


increase in his ‘‘send-out” as a consequence of his latest move. 


Wasterut Use or Warter.—Mr. Thos. J. Bell, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Water Works, in the course of a paper written by 
him upon ‘‘ The Wastage of Water,” gives the following table as represent- 
ing the daily per capita consumption in five American cities, and claims, 
with perfect truth, that the great increase of rate is to be charged directly to 
waste instead of necessity : 

Boston, per capita rate in 1850, 30 gallons ; in 1881, 92 gallons. 

Brooklyn, per capita rate in 1866, 17 gallons; in 1880, 54 gallons. 

Chicago, per capita rate in 1867, 43 gallons ; in 1880, 114 gallons. 

New York, per capita rate in 1867, 62 gallons ; in 1876, 100 gallons. 

Philadelphia, per capita rate in 1867, 56 gallons ; in 1880, 67 gallons. 

Cincinnati, per capita rate in 1845, 21 gallons; in 188], 87 gallons. 


Tue Burrato (N. Y.) Streer Lignring Matrer.—The subject before 
Common Council committee on public lamps, of Buffalo, N. Y., on date of 
August 30, was Mayor Manning’s veto (reprinted in the last number of the 
JouRNAL) of the action taken by the Council during the session held on July 
23, ordering the lighting of certain territory by electricity ; and also to con 
sider the following, offered by Alderman Lyth, presented at the session of 
council held August 27 : 

WuHeEreas, It is fair to assume that gas for private use can be furnished at 
the same price ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the committee to whom was referred the veto of His Honor 
the Mayor, be and they are hereby directed to negotiate with the gas com- 
panies at their proposition as submitted to the Muyor, providiug they make 
the price uniform to consumers, and that prices shall not be advarced for 
five years. 

The Chairman of the committee, Alderman Miller, announced that parties 
representing both interests—electricity and gas—would be heard in turn, 
There were present some 20 to 30 citizens of the Thirteenth Ward (a locality, 
by-the-way, which is ‘‘ burning” to be ‘‘electrically ” lighted) headed by 
Alderman Summers, representatives of the Brush Eleetric Light Company, 
and gentlemen representing the gas interest. Among the speakers advocat- 
ing electricity (and quite natural to suppose he would support its claims) was 
Mr. James Adams, of the Brush Company, who stated what was proposed to 
be done, and further claimed that his company only wanted a “ fair chance ” 
in competition with gas. Later on it was conceded by members of the com- 
mittee, and residents of the Thirteenth Ward present, that there were numer- 
ous small streets named in the vetoed action on which “light was not needed 
at present.” 
Mayor Manning unearthed the ‘hidden coen,” 
‘take to the woods.” 
of the story, the gas interest was given a hearing. 


But it was not found out that such light was unnecessary until 
and made the rascal 
After several speakers had urged the electric side 
The gentlemen present 
were Mr. J. H. Cowing, vice-president and treasurer of the Buffalo Mutual 
Company ; Mr. Joseph Krumholz, secretary of the Buffalo Company, and 
Mr. John McManus, secretary and treasurer of the Citizens Company. The 
first speaker was Mr. Cowing, whose principal point was the cheapness of 
gas as compared with electrieity. He cited the cost of the two systems in 
New York city, where electric lights costing $255 per year only displace gas 
that costs $105, as being the fairest comparison that could be obtained. He 
denied that the gas companies had ever refused te extend their mains as 
claimed, asserting that not until within a year had applications been made 
for increase in the service in the territory under consideration. He 
announced that the gas companies would agzee to light the streets and 
railroad crossings as much as necessary to protect ife and property, and that 
they would increase the candle power if the city was willing to pay therefor. 
As it was a simple question of light, he wished the ef isens of the ward men- 
tioned, if they desired to have their district lighted by electricity, to bave 
their eyes open to the expense. When he concluded several of those present 
reiterated their willingness to bear the expense and the sincerity of their 
desire. : 

Mr. Krumholz then addressed the committee in explanation of the position 
of the gas companies, which he thought would be best understood by a paper 
which he begged leave to read. It was in the nature of a report from the 
Committee to the Council at its next session, and is as follows : 

To the Honorable the Common Council, ete. : 

‘Your action of the 20th ult., referring to our committee the veto messages 
from His Honor the Mayor relative to the proposed extension of the electric 
light system and the proposition from the several gas companies, together 
with a resolution from Alderman Lyth, in effect that our committee negoti- 
ate with the several gas companies for the supply of gas upon the basis of a 
five years’ contract at a uniform rate to public and private consumers, re- 





When such a disposition is manifested to its customers on the part of a gas 


spectfully report 
“That we have given the subject matter careful and consmlerate attention, 
and, on inquiry, find vhat the several gas companies have agreed in writing 
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to extend their street mains as required by the Common Council for lamp | 
extensions. 

‘“* That the several gas companies of the city, on the basis of a five years’ 
contract, will furnish gas to the public lamps at $26.45 per lamp per annum, | 
which price ($26.45) includes the lighting, cleaning, extinguishing and keep- 
ing in repair lamps under contract ; to public buildings at $1.75 per 1,000 
cubic feet ; to private consumers at $1.80 per 1,000 cubic feet net for prompt 
payment. We, inthe interest of the taxpayers and gas consumers, recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolution, to wit : 

“* Resolved, That the Comptroller of the city of Buffalo is hereby authorized 
to enter into a contract with the several gas companies of the city for the gas 
consumed by the street gas lamps as now lighted and which may hereafter 
be placed and ordered lighted at the price of $26.45 per lamp per annum, in- 
cluding the lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, and keeping lamps in repair, 
and at $1.75 per 1,000 cubic feet for gas supplied to public buildings, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of contract now in force between the 
city and the gas companies. Said contract to be binding upon both parties 
for five years from September 1, 1883, provided the gas furnished to private 
consumers from September 1, 1883, is $1.80 per 1,000 cubic feet net for 
prompt payment.” 

After Mr. Krumholz’s explanation of the proposition, Mr. Adams asked 
“* Tf the city should see fit to give the electric light company one lamp or ten 
or twelve lamps more than they now have, would that break this con- 
tract to give private consumers light at $1.80 per 1,000 cubic feet net ?” Mr. 
Krumholz quietly replied that that was a matter for the consideration of the 
committee. He was there to talk gas, as Mr. Adams was to talk electricity. 

After having heard the arguments on both sides, the committee took the 
matter under advisement. 





Avoeust Exuisit at THE Ricumonp (Va.) Gas Worxs.—The following 
is a comparative exhibit for the month of August from the Richmond (Va.) 
Gas Works, showing ile expenses for the past month of this year and the 
same for 1882, as also the make of gas during the same periods : 

Current expenses—Pay-roll for August, 1882... . $5,452.87 
ec “ ‘< « 











os iss ne i 4,845.04 

Decrease in pay-roll.... $ 607.83 

Cubic Feet. 

Gas made in August, 1883 ................ 8,111,400 
” sie 6 1882 7,551,100 
Increase in make of gas. ; 560,300 


More gas and less expense is a good watchword. 








The Market for Gas Securities. 
SE Ee 

Quotations for city gas shares maintained previous figures fairly well dur- 
ing the past fortnight. In thecase of Harlem gas quite a stiff advance is 
noted, transactions having taken place at 106}, this figure representing an 
improvement of 6} per cent. over bid price as recorded in our statement of 
values in Journat of September 3. At the present time of writing the stock 
is strong, at figures above given, and it is not at all unlikely that we will be- 
fore long be called upon to rate this security at a much higher quotation 
than that now ruling. We also note a stronger feeling in regard to New 
York gas, which we quote at 126 bid, offered at 130; Manhattan gas is 
marked at 230 to 232; Metropolitan gas at 185 to 190 ; Mutual gas at 116 to 
118; and Municipal gas at 183 to 187. The Manhattan Company declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent, payable September 1. The general tone of the city 
gas share market is stong, and quite a business in the transfer of shares has 
transpired. 

In Brooklyn gas shares a general advance all along the line appears to have 
taken place, despite the fact that no official announcement of the termination 
of the ‘‘ gas war” has been given out. The demand of the ‘ grabbers ” that 
20 per cent. of the stock of the old Brooklyn Company be surrendered to 
them at par, with the fact that such stock can readily be sold on the open 
market at from 112 to 115, would seem to be rather surprising. Why holders 
should feel inclined to part with $12 on every $100 worth of stock sold by 
them, is, to say the least, rather enigmatical ; and, again, how 20 per cent. 
is going to control the remaining 80 per cent., if control is really the object 
sought for, merely but adds to the complications of the Brooklyn gas 
“riddle.” We quote Brooklyn gas at 112 to 115; Peoples gas, 50 to 55; 
Williamsburgh gas, 75 to 78; Metropolitan gas, 85 to 90, quite a marked ad- 
vance ; and Fulton Municipal gas, 75 to 85. 

In out-of-town securities we note a further rise in shares and bonds of the 
Consolidated Company, Baltimore, Md., the former being quoted at 46 and 
the latter at 107; to 107}. Washington (D. C.) Company’s shares are 
stronger and higher. In St. Lonis, Mo., shares a strong feeling also pre- 
vailed, the decision of Judge Lubke, in the case of the temporary injunction 


Fuel, and Heat Company, granting the prayed for relief, caused holders of 
shares to ask higher prices. It is difficult to conceive how, in view of the 
arguments presented, Judge Lubke could have arrived at any other coucly. 
sion than the one actually reached. The opinion will be found in the pre. 
ceding pages of this number of the Journau. Advices from San Francis 
and vicinity, dated September 5, show a rather mixed condition of things as 
existing in that market. Our figures show a further decline in San Francisco 
gas, which we quote at 54] to 554 ; Capital gas is steady at 56 ; while Cen. 
tral gas is fairly steady at the advance noted in our iJast issue, the figures 
then given being 48 to 50; Oakland gas shows further improvement—we 
quote it at 29 to 30. Hartford (Conn.) gas is steady to strong, and the same 
may be said to rule in the matter of most all classes of ‘‘down East” gas 
shares. 





Correspondence 
(The JoURNAL ts not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. } 





in Regard to Opposition Companies. 
New York, Sept. 6, 1883 
To the Editor Amertcan Gas Licur Journat : 

Your correspondent ‘‘ Observer,” in referring to the fact that new an 
rival gas companies have been organized in several of our large cities, says, 
‘‘ There will be lively times, ere long, amoung the opposition and old gas 
companies in cutting rates.” 

I beg to give you an extract from a paper that was read at the last meet. 
ing of the American Gas Light Association, which, I think, is peculiarly ap 
plicable to the state of things to which your correspondent refers, viz. : 

“In many cities, in response to public clamor, rival companies have been 
organized, and the public has not been the gainer by it; for while, in som 
cases, Sharp competition has ensued and lower prices obtained, in a short 
time combinations of the new and old companies have been formed, rat 
agreed upon no lower than before the new company entered the field, aud 
the public has enjoyed the combined monopoly of two or more companics 
instead of one, and had the satisfaction of paying, in its gas bills, the interst 
on double, or it may be four times, the previous capital. 

‘‘T think it will be conceded by all who have knowled; 
that, in a large majority of cases, existing eompanies, had they been willing 
to reduce the price of gas to a point which would have insured them reason 
able dividends, and not striven to roll up large surpluses, could have main- 
tained exclusive possession of the field which they occupied, given greater 
satisfaction to the public, and, in the end, realized larger profits ; for it wil! 
not be disputed that one company can furnish gas in the same territory 
cheaper that two or more.”’ 

It may, or may not, be true that these new companies have been started 
‘‘in response to public clamor.” Very likely they have been originated by 
speculators, possibly, as in many cases within my knowledge, in the hope that 
the existing company would buy them out, being nothing more nor less than 
an attempt to levy blackmail ; but again shrewd men have seen that gas 
could be manufactured and sold at existing, or even much lower, prices than 
were being charged for it, and return a handsome profit to the company 
They have thought, too, that the field was large enough for another com- 
pany. 

It is with an opposition gas company, as it is with an opposition railroad 
company—when once its tracks are laid, it is sure to be operated, and it 
will divide the business with existing roads, unless like the Vanderbilt lines 
there is strength enough to buy up the opposition; and even then the busi- 
ness has to be divided on the increased capital. 

But who ever heard of a railroad once built that ceased operating, took up 
its tracks, and abandoned its line? Its existence is forever assured ; it may 
lose money, and become bankrupt, but its track is there, and it will continue 
to be operated. 

So with a new gas company, its works once built, and its mains once laid, 
they will never be abandoned ; and to whatever extent the old company may 
reduce rates, however fierce may be the fight between the two companies, 
the result will finally be a compromise, perhaps a division of the territory, 
and probably a return to the old rates. 

The public, however well pleased it may be, at the outset, at seeing al- 
other company enter the field, will not be the gainer ; for it will ‘‘ enjoy the 
combined monopoly of two companies instead of one, and have the uatisfac- 
tion of paying, in its gas bills, the interest on double the previous capital.” 

But is it not true that in many cases, and perhaps, in some of those re- 
ferred to by your correspondent, existing companies could have ‘ muin- 
tained exclusive possession of the field which they occupied, by reducing the 
cost of gas to a price which would have insured to them reasonable dividends, 
and in the end (by the increase of business) realized larger profits ?” 

I believe that, in a large majority of cases, by pursuing such a course, ex 


ze on this subject 





sought for by the old St. Louis Gas Company against the St. Louis Gas, 


isting companies are strong enough to keep every invader out, r 
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Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks (with W. B. Scott & Co..) 
34 Prose Street, New York City. 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1883. 


i All communications will receive particular attention. 
@” The following quotations are based on the par value of 
$100 per share. gr? 


GAS COALS. 


7 
Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa.. ie 14: WANTED, 

Perkins & Co., New York City.. ; ... 10 : 

Cannelton Coal Co., New York and Philadelphia er . 141 A Man to Work in a Small Gas Works, 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore Md a 141 where Two Men do all the Work. 
Despard Coa Co., Baltimore, Md.. . : .. 141 ' 

Fort Pit Gas Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa ak 14 Must be competent to do any work about the premises. A per- 


Chesapeake and Ohio’ R.R Coal Agency, N. Y. City Se ean sk, 

Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa ssieaa sic 

Breckenridge Cannel (Perkins & Co.), N. Y. City.... 140 
GAS ENGINES, 


manent position for the right man. Address, with particulars, 


W. H. CONOVER, Manager, Greenvile, Mich. 












































Capital. Par. Bid Asked | shleicher, Schumm & Co., Phila., Pa...... sees see 144 | THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Supt. 
Cy se Sreuiiessseuscinas $466,000 50 85 90 | Yonkers Mf’g Co., Yonkers. N. Y. 184 
ih ticspesscsucnise 1,800,000 50 106 110 annus tiie. BALTIMORE 
“Bonds ........44. 170,000 — — |J.G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City....... 185 
Manhattan. ........0cccsss 4,000,000 50 230 232 PURIFIER SCREENS, 
Metropolitan........... ... 2,500,000 100 185 190 | John Cabot, Lawrence, Mass.........-.... ae -.. 188 RETORT & FIRE BRICK C0, 
a4 Bonds ...... 658,000 — 105 110 BURNERS. 
Mutual........ a 8,500,000 100 116 118 | %- Gefrorer. Phila., Pa...... treet eee ees 138 MANUFACTORY AT 
6 Bonds. ..sssseseseee 1,500,000 1000 103 105 | % Shepard oolong aOR - 
Municipal.......s.s0000000 3,000,000 100 183 187 | conneny & Co., New York City e jos LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 
‘<  Bonds.......... 750,000 102 104 | PEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE. Connection with the City by Telephone. 
New York.........:c000000s 4,000,000 100 126 180 | FF. Parson, New York City..........0...ccceceueeess .. 188 ’ ; 
PE shin ss ckbcnsiaciss 125,000 50 - 96 GAS FUXTURES. C] R Bl k & T ] 
ae. PT TT 108,000 Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City... ... ree 189 ay etorts, 0c S l es, 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. CEMENT. 
Brooklyn......... Boge beesss 9,000,000 26 112 115 | F.0. Norton, New York City .....2......00.ceecceeeeees 143 FIRE BRICK FIRE CLAY 
a ciccietinanesictssens 1,200,000 20 69 73 SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. ; ‘ 
oe ee... Se me eg OS ew eee... - i AND FIRE CEMENT 
Fulton Municipal....... 1,500,000 100 75 86 i wg eee i ag ; 
oi Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa Sigua 184 
~ Red and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chime 
° i. ney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
Advertisers Index. WANT E D, 2to 30 inches), Baker Oven Tiles 
By a YOUNG MAN OF sh 12x i2x2 and 10x 10x2. r 
GAS ENGINEERS. Page| A Situation as Superintendent of a Small Gas 
McMillin & Wilson, Columbus, ObIO..........00.....00..00- 194] Works, or Assistant in a Large Works. §=WALDO BROS., 88 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS., 
Jos. R. Thomas, New York City ................. Pe: Address Jas. H. WALKER, Engineer Citizens’ Gas Co., : 
Jno. Keeling, New York City.. es, 494] 582-It ROCHESTER. N.Y Sole Agents for New England States. 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND —— reas 
CONSTRUCTION. ' 
vrgmcaxcr”—s/OHURCH'S REVERSIBLE SCREEN FOR GAS PURIFIERS 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I............. ‘ . 189 
Delly & Fowler, Philh., PO..c6ccccocccescscccss secs ere e 139 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ ........... 139 Vv D bi 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 22.06... .. ee ee eee 189 
Rartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ ........... 189 e ry ura © 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Va....... ... <oainoles 139 * * 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Masa ................. 113 faci] Re dlr 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. ' 
A. H. McNeal, Burlington, N. Jo... 6... cc ceeee tid xi 138 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa............000ce00ee 000. 138 OvalSlats, with 
James Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa...................... 188 
Ba hy Te lg Fag Ds oo otis cv cite ciccnieccs céccess . 188 Malleable Iron 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, N.J. 128 Cross Bars. 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa............. 138 
SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS, Apply to 
G. Shepard Page, New York City............. spews «3 187 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. JOHN CABOT, 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J.... ; 186 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City.............. 136 | PATENTED JULY 9, 1878, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Adam Weber, New York City...0.......00cccccccececeeceees 186 References in all parts of the country. Send for cireular and list of companies who now have the 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, 8t. Louis, Mo.............. _ 136 | Screen in use. 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N.Y 016 enn Ea 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., Pa..........0. 6... ceeeeeeees .. 136 
tre hry Pg =| CIRCULAR TO GAS LIGHT COMPANIES, 
Henry Maurer, New York City........ .c.ccccecceceececeees 136 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, MO......... -.seeeseeeeese scene 186 
Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Dls.......... 136 
P Branog Orrice oF THE Strona Gas Foren anp Licut Company 
Taylor and Anderson, Cincinnati, Obio ......... sees 136 ’ 
Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., Baltimore, Md........ 133 CornER Broapway AND MAIN STREET, YONKERS, July 2, 1881. 
DIETERICH’S REGENERATOR FURNACE. The Yonkers Furi Gas Company is now in successful operation, manufacturing Water Gas by 
Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md...............- __ 437, the Strone Process, for Heat, Power, and Lient. 
GAS STOVES. Tt has about two and a half miles of mafns already in use through the heart of the city of 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia........ .... 185 | Yonkers, and is supplying gas for cooking, heating, ond various industrial purposes. 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and rs a Philadelphia, Pa. .. 120 The problem of a purely fuel gas is at length practically solved, and is a complete success. 
VALVES, That it must speedily go into universal use is apparent to everyone. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y.. ....s.0-000s 138 
eae mhrans. Gas Light Companies are cordially invited to visit Yonkers and inspect this new aystens; which, 
ee 142 | if electricity shou/d eventually drive them out of the field of illumination, will open to them another 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia... .... ... 143 | field still more vast and fruitful, and from which they never can be dispossessed. The Westchester 
pa pi manag tng — Co., Phila. Pa...... .... = Gas Light Company of the city of Yonkers employes the Lowe Process for making its gas. Here, 
Merytend Meter ro Mtg. Co. Baltimore, Md............... 14 ‘2M, Can be seen, side by side in business competition, the Strong and the Lowe against the Motay 


D. McDonald & Oo., Albany, N. Y.... ..... cc ceeeeee eee eeees 143 


EXHAUSTERS. 

P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.................0600. 134 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York Oity..... .... 140 
PROCESSES. 

Strong Gas and Fuel Co., Yonkers, N. Y........ ........... 188 
Thomas B, Fogarty, New York City..........++5 avevadiniawe 142 


and the old coal gas methods, and each observer will be enabled to form his own opinion as to their 
relative power and value. The Srrona Gas Fven anp Licut Company is the proprietor for the 
State of New York of the Strong Patents, five in number, and of the Lowe Patents, two in number. 
All applications for licenses or for information should be addressed, as above, to 


R. W VAN PELT, President of the Company, 





And also President of the Yonkers Fuel Gas Co., and of the Westchester Gas Light Uo. 
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WANTED, 
Engagement as Engineer, 


bya party having large experience in the manageme 


etruction of gas works and accounts Address 


*H..”’ care this Journal. 


HNC 


gu ! 


ENGINE: 


30 to 300 Horse Power. 





Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. State the 
Forse Power required, and 


Ask Our Frices! 
LARGELY USED FOR DRIVING GAS ENHAUSTERS. 
THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE CO., 
PETS BURGH, VA. 
\ 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


14 South Canal St:, CHICAGO 
401 Elm Street, Dartas, TPXAS 


Address, if more 
eOnvenient. our 
Branch Offices 


JOS, R. THOMAS, C.E,, 


May be Consulted on all Mat- 
ters Relating to Gas Works 
and Gas Manufacture. 


ADDRESS THIS OFFICE. 


Hmericat Gas Light Journal. 


ntandeon. Gas Engineers and Contractors 








Ff. MCMILLIN, Cchauies, 0. H.B WILSON, Ironton, 8) 


McMILLIN & WILSON, 


John Keeling, C.E., 


Engineer, and Contractor for Improvement 
and Repairs in Gas Works, Retort 
Setting, Etc., Etc. 


ALSO, PATENT 
AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNOR. 
CAN BE ATTACHED TO ANY STATION GOVERNOR. 
153 West 46th St., New York. 


Will Lease or Purchase Gas Works. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Address McMILLIN & Wiison, Columbus, Chio. 





H.& F. Ms. Roots’ 








IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 
Ps H. & F. M, ROOTS,} Patentees ana Manufacturers, {CQNNERSVILLE, IND, 


S. S. TOWNSEND), General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, Dey St., N. Y. 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated a and Price List. 





THE PARKER GAS ENGINE. 


Orders Now Received. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT ENCINE IN USE. 





J°ST THE POWER FOR SMALL MANU-~ 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 


F R PRIVING PRINTING PRESSES, LATHES, 





PASSENGER AND FRUIGHT ELEVATORS, 





sPr°* A‘ D COFFEE WORKS, EXHAUSTERS, 





IN FicT, FOR EVERY USE FOR WHICH A 








IT CAN BZ PLACED IN ANY PART OF THE BUSINES - 
NO DANGER FROM FIRE OR EXPLOSION. 


DOES NOT AFFECT INSURANCE, 


NU SMOKE, ASHES, STEAM, oR NOISE, 








FoR FURTHER INFORMATION, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO 


THE YONKERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SULE BUILDERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


No. 3 Nepperhnan Street (near the Depot), 
August 20, 1883 


Yorxers, N. Y.. 





Yonkers, N, Y, 


CHAS, EB, SKINNER, Agent, 


E! EC TRIC MACHINES, PUMPING WATER, 


M )DERATE AMOUNT OF POWER IS REQUIRED. 


DURASLE, CHEAP, AND CLEANLY. 


AND ALWAYS READY FOR WORK. 
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